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‘First of all, 


let’s analyse the job your 
new truck will be doing.” 


For the right truck backed by expert truck service 


Buy your trucks from Truck Specialists 


(MBO Sls as A a 
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Your International Truck Salesman puts your 


needs first and foremost. His long experience INTERNATIONAL 
has taught him that a truck must be exactly TRUCKS 


matched to the job if it is to operate at peak : 
efficiency. And because he is a truck specialist, Canada’s most complete line of trucks... 







he is trained to analyse your job and recom- Built, sold and serviced 
mend the right combination of ‘specs,’ from by Truck Specialists. 
Canada’s most complete line of trucks. ica alnasanintirnee 

Just as important is the specialized truck 
service offered by your International Branch 
x Dealer to keep your trucks performing effi- 
ciently as the years go by. 

When you’re buying a truck, it makes good 
sense to put yourself in the hands of truck 
speciatists. 
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A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


~ Most popular spoofs in the popular revues 
vy Britons offer us a new spray ‘flu vaccine 


WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW ABOUT CANADIAN POLITICS and 
political leaders you’re going to get—in prodigious doses—in a rash of 
biographies and memoirs now being written or planned. In addition to 
the forthcoming Volume | on Mackenzie King, here are books coming up: 
Calgary barrister Ernest Watkins is doing a life of R. B. Bennett and 
columnist Patrick Nicholson a life of John Diefenbaker. Solon Low is 
writing a history of Social Credit and M. J. Coldwell says he'll do his 
memoirs “when my CCF leadership terminates in 1960.” Ex-transport 
minister Lionel Chevrier is preparing the story of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and Charles Renaud, who heads Montreal’s social-welfare 
department, is collecting data for “the real story of Camillien Houde.” 


IF CANADA CHALLENGES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP, top jewel in 
world yachting, it will probably be with a close copy of the U. S. 
Columbia, which whipped Britain’s Sceptre to keep the cup. Toronto naval 
architect George Cuthbertson, top candidate to design a Canadian challenger, 
thinks Columbia is “just about a perfect 12-metre sloop,” but says he 

could build one a bit cheaper. Cuthbertson thinks he could put a serious 
challenger in the race for $300,000. Would a Cuthbertson boat stand 

a chance? He rigged the 8-metre Venture which took back the Canada’s 
Cup in 1954 after 53 years in U.S. hands. 


MOST POPULAR SUBJECTS FOR SPOOFING in 
half a dozen major popular revues now being 
tailored for the new theatrical season, according to 

a Maclean’s survey: pianists Glenn Gould and 

Van Cliburn, Prime Minister Diefenbaker, girls’ 
finishing schools, critic Nathan Cohen, the hula-hoop 
craze and The Bridge on the River Kwai. In 
addition, there will be such hardy perennials as 
rock 'n’ roll, Canadian culture and the RCMP. 





Cohen with companion spoof 


STILL ANOTHER ’FLU VACCINE—developed at Britain’s National 
Institute for Medical Research—is expected to simplify greatly our batile 
with the various ‘flu bugs. It’s called Interferon and its strong feature 
is that you take it by nasal spray instead of by injection. It hasn’t been 


bid for yet by Canadian manufacturers. The Britons say “it’s 
open to anyone interested.” 


CANADA’S MPs WILL GET A CHOICE OF SPEECHES (French or 
English, loud or soft) when the UN system of simultaneous translation 
goes into action next January in the House of Commons. Eight translators— 
$7,000-a-year men—are boning up for the job, translating old copies of 
Hansard. In two booths on the Commons floor, teams of two will spell 
each other every 15 minutes, taking words out of the MPs’ mouths, 
translating English into French and vice versa. MPs can listen through 
earphones with volume control. In wiring the Commons for bilingual 
sound, an arresting fact emerged: 70 MPs use hearing aids. 


WITH GM THEATRE NOW INTERNATIONAL (ABC has already 
bought participating rights in four of the CBC live shows and British ITA 
has contracted to show 39 on a delayed basis) will CBC manage to keep 

the program’s Canadian flavor? Evidence says yes. Of 13 scripts bought so 
far for this season, 11 are by Canadian writers, some making their first 

sale. Sample subjects: an episode in the War of 1812, an RCAF court 
martial, a runaway Montreal boy. One concession to the international set: 
A French-Canadian villain in F. Douglas Jackson’s Power to Destroy 
became a Toronto villain, losing his hard-to-follow accent in the shift. 


PLACES THAT REBEL LOUIS RIEL FREQUENTED are being pin- 
pointed by the federal Historic Sites and Monuments Board for a full 
George-Washington-slept-here dress-up. First step: Batoche Rectory, at 

the site near Prince Albert where Riel was finally overcome, will be made 
a national historic site. Also labeled for posterity: routes of the early 

fur traders. About 200 monuments will be erected near the most-paddled 
watercourses, mostly in western Canada, to remind passers-by of the 
early-day Kilroys who were there. 
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NEW STYLE CNE “LOW BROW!” “UNCANADIAN"! SAY THE 
‘ CRITICS... WILL THE “EX’’ TAKE HEED? 





KATE GARDINER 


Wants a pageant. Wants a midway. 


EVER SINCE its inception, the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition has evoked 
occasional murmurs of indignation out- 
side Toronto by claiming to be “the 
showcase of Canada.” Why, it’s not 
even a Toronto showcase, say critics. 
Headline acts are invariably American. 
With girlie shows, candy floss, dare- 
devil rides and glamorous names, it’s 
not even an exhibition—more a carni- 
val. 

For years, the CNE coldly ignored 
such detractors. Now, with many To- 
ronto voices saying the same thing, it’s 
taking another look at itself. The 


reason: an apparent slump in support. 
In an effort to reach 3 million attend- 
ance, the CNE tacked on an extra two 
days this year but fell short. Why? 
“It’s degenerated into a glorified honky- 
tonk,” said the Toronto Star “ -a 
mile of midway and Danny Kaye.” 
Should the CNE get on another 
track, “publicize features that make a 
great exhibition,” as the Star urges? 
Yes, says Mayor Nathan Phillips, “as 
far as I'm concerned I could do with- 
out the midway, though some want it.” 
Yes, says Controller Jean Newman, 
ticketed to run for mayor sometime 
in the future. “We're top-heavy with 
midway. We've grown up now.” 
Yes, says Kate Aitken, associated with 
the CNE for 29 years until 1952. “Ii 
should be a Canadian pageant.” 
No, says CNE manager Hiram Mc 
Callum. “We can’t advertise children’s 
art. It has too limited appeal. So we 
concentrate on bigger things.” 
No, says Metro chairman Fred Gardi- 
ner. “The midway’s important. It must 
be. People go there.” 
No, says Bert Morrow, manager of 
Vancouver's rival PNE. “It’s a fallacy 
to think cutting the midway is the 
answer to more attendance.” 


OPP 


MONTY'S LAST WORDS 


CANADA’S ARMCHAIR WARRIORS 
will have a field day in the soon-to-be- 
published memoirs of Field Marshal 
Montgomery (William Collins Sons). 
With bayonet sharpness, Monty puts on 
record for the first time his opinions on 
some of the war’s richest episodes and 
most controversial figures. Thrusts 
Canadians will feel: 

Dieppe: Aiter the original raid by the 
Second Canadian Division in July 1942 
was canceled by bad weather, “I con- 
sidered the operation ended . . . this 
force was unsealed and dispersed. I 
wrote General Paget, recommending 
that the raid be canceled for all time. 
This advice was disregarded. My feel- 
ing about Dieppe is that there were far 
too many authorities with a hand in it. 
I believe we would have got the infor- 
mation we needed without losing so 
many magnificent Canadians.” 

General McNaughton: “After the Cana- 
dian landing in Sicily, McNaughton 
arrived in Malta and asked to be sent 
over to Sicily. Guy Simonds, the divi- 
sional commander, was young; it was 
the first time he had commanded a divi- 


A brassy look at the brass 


sion in battle. I wasn’t going to have 
Simonds bothered when he was engag- 
ed against first-rate German troops 
However, I asked Simonds if he would 
like McNaughton to come to Sicily. His 
reply was immediate—For God's sake 
keep him away.’ I sent to Malta asking 
the visit be postponed McNaugh- 
ton has never forgiven me e 
Eisenhower: “I would not class Ike as 
a great soldier . . . but he was a great 
supreme commander—a military states- 
man. | know of 
no other person 
who could have 
welded allied 
forces into such 
a fine fighting 
machine,” 
Churchill: “With- 
in one man 
almost all the “ 
qualities we hu- , 
mans Can possess. 
And, as with all 
humans, they 
were not by any 
means all good.” 
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MONTY 
Was Dieppe necessary? 


STRATFORD IN U.S. SCHOOLS can actors teacn2 


BY A MAJOR PIECE of cultural irony, 
Canadian actors from the Stratford Fes- 
tival may well become as familiar to 
tomorrow's U.S. school children as 
McGuffey’s Readers were to yesterday’s. 

If a pioneer project—to be tested in 
Boston next spring — is successful, the 
actors may find themselves part of a 
U.S.-wide program of teaching English 
by TV in U.S. high schoois. The pilot 
series calls for twelve filmed English 
lessons to be telecast to Grade 11 stu- 
dents on a local educational channel 
Each lesson will be aired to fit in with 
school timetables, three times a day, 
and once at night for family viewing. 
Teachers will include two Yale profes- 
sors. Nine of the lessons will include 
excerpts from the classics of English 
literature acted by Stratford players. 


Boston hired “the best.” 


Underwritten by the Ford Founda- 
tion, the test is being conducted by a 
35-member Council for a_ Television 
Course in the Humanities for Secondary 
Schools, recruited from Boston people. 
The Bostonians picked the Canadian 
actors because they wanted “the best 
but not the familiar Hollywood faces.” 

Though final contracts were. still! 
being worked out, shooting of the nine 
excerpts was due to start in Toronto in 
October, with Douglas Campbell direct 
ing. By Christmas the films should be 
completed. By summer, school children 
in Boston should know the Canadian 
actors by sight. 
By next fall the 
program = should 
be under way in 
U.S. schools. 


CAMPBELL 
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WITH BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAG 


What led Canada to junk the Arrow 
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is two or three years away, roughly the 
same as the Arrow. It has approximate 
ly the same range, the same altitude 
capability, the same firepower, the same 
electronic fire control not identical, 
maybe not quite as good, but as near 
as makes very little difference. For a 
while the RCAF and Avro clung to the 
argument that the F-106 would be a 
one-man aircraft, and that Canada’s 
Arctic distances still call for a navigator 
even in a semi-automatic aircraft flying 
wenty miles a minute and controlled 
from the ground. But now even that 
bastion has fallen—one out of every six 
F-106 fighters will be built with room 
for the extra man. And Canada could 
buy the F-106 off the end of the Ameri 
can run, at about the same time as Avro 
could deliver the Arrow, for just about 
half the price of the all-Canadian plane 

The military argument really ended 
right there. There was no longer any 
military reason for going ahead with 
the Arrow. However, there were other 
reasons economic, emotional, and 


above all, political. 


Moreover, there was an easy way to 


cut the aggregate cost away down, neal 
ly in half, and thus keep Avro workers 
employed without making the taxpayer 
yelp with pain. The Arrow could easily 
be redesigned to carry American weap 
ons (instead of her own Sparrow II, the 
air-to-air missile that Canadair was pre 
paring to make in Montreal). It could 
ilso be fitted with American electronic 
gear instead of the Astra, the fire-con- 
trol system that was being developed to 
Canadian specifications in New Jersey, 
for eventual manufacture in Montreal 
Only a few existing jobs in Canada 
would be affected by these changes. 
Avro could go ahead and make a hun- 
dred Arrows, instead of two hundred as 
originally planned, and the cost might 


be only a billion dollars or even less 


(on top of the four hundred million al 
ready spent) 

This was the politically safe course, 
and the one most people thought the 
government would take. But the govern 
ment had more pluck than even its best 
friends expected. 

Since the decision there have been 
statements by Avro people that “the 
Arrow program has not been canceled” 
(quite correct, it hasn't); along with the 
prime minister's soothing words about 
a “review” of the situation in March 
these may have raised some doubt 
whether or not Canada will produce the 
Arrow after all. In fact no such doubt 
exists. There is not the faintest inten- 
tion of making the Arrow, even in the 
light of those international tensions to 
which the prime minister referred 

If war were to come tomorrow we'd 
certainly want supersonic fighters, and 
all the skills we could muster to build 
them. That’s a military argument for 
keeping the Arrow team together for a 
few more months, no doubt. But even 
if they went suddenly into war produc 
tion, it’s no certainty that they’d be 
making Arrows 

And if peace continues for a few 
more years, the whole picture may 
change once more. There are signs in 
both Ottawa and Washington that the 
air forces are losing the ear of the gov 
ernment, that the advisers who are 
heeded now are the men who say the 
manned aircraft is as dead as the 
muzzle-loading musket. 

Remember a few years ago, when Air 
Vice-Marshal Johnny Plant was fired 
for suggesting facetiously that we ought 
to abolish the army? Maybe it will turn 
out that he abolished the wrong service. 




















BACKSTAGE WITH TEDDY BOYS 


What's behind U.K.’s top social problem and how to cure it 


Backstage in Washington 


Are Canadian-U.S. relations better / worse under 
Diefenbaker? Here's what top congressmen think 





LONDON _ agency. “He’s a butt of ridicule.” 
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ackstage WITH HELICOPTERS What $ stalling traffic cure-all ? = jationships could be improved by a plan for gradual 
* elimination of all tariff barriers over a_ five-year 
H 
H period 
the 7 > i : . i a ; s sl 
~ The r over the I on any of them. Yet, para- major centres within a year. { Sen. Warren Magnuson, Washington: “Relations slip 
mmm U.S. and Canada _ doxically, traffic experts are as “ Helicopters aren't considered ! ped badly last year but ¢ anada and U.S. re-assessed 
will he d witl high on the helicopter as ever safe enough yet. They could wind- | their stand. As a result relations are now on upturn 
helicopters within It will soon become a large mill to a landing if the engine | Rep. Brooks Hays, Arkansas: “Improved due to in 
five to ter ears.” and significant element in handling failed at over 250 feet, but the | creasing awareness by both governments of the need 
Igor Sikorsky, goods and people,” Dr. E. G. Fa federal Department of Transport | for better understanding of each other’s problems.’ 
noted aeronautics ludi, Toronto planning consultant, would prefer a second engine be- | Rep. Frank Boykin, Alabama: “Our relations did 
engineer, in 1947. predicted only a few months ago. fore okaying them for airport =! deteriorate during the past 12 months but are now on 
Where’s the heli What's holding up the helicop- shuttle service. Government rules £ upswing.” 
copter today, when’ ter? Three things, according to allow helicopters to fly into built = Sen. Everett Dirksen, Illinois: “Good relations can be 
thousands of ail J. M. Lerew, chief of airport and up areas only over rail lines, §$ impaired only if sharp controversy develops over in 
passengers com- ground aids for International waterways or barren ground, mak = ternational policies and programs. I know of nothing 
; E : 
plain that it takes Civil Aviation Organization ing for higher costs. = which has or which may develop to impair that good 
: : . s : 
them longer to “ Theyre too costly A 12-pas- “ There’s a good chance they"! : feeling between the two countries 
drive from airports senger helicopter costs up to $230, become obsolete before they reach ¢ Rep. Thomas Curtis, Missouri: “Somewhat improved 
H 
into traffic - bound 000. To break even, an operator general use. Defense Research =: over last year 
Le off? ities than it does would have to charge each pas- 3oard is now studying five types ! Rep. Richard Lankford, Maryland: “Not as cordial 
ik¢ " én . ° 
to fly 300 miles? senger $17 just to shuttle between of vertical-rising craft—all differ- = for reasons of economic and trade problems 
Not much closer to filling the air airport and city in most Canadian ent in principle from the helicop Rep. Sam Rayburn, Texas (Speaker): “Our relations 
than when Sikorsky spoke. Nine — cities Neither TCA nor CPA ter. are good because they must be. I expect to do every 
companies in Canada fly a modest wants to subsidize such feeder Does this doom the helicopter? thing I can to keep them on the highest level.’ 
total of 136 ‘copters. Only four service at the cost of higher Apparently not According to Rep. Henry Reuss, Wisconsin: “Slightly improved 
major buildings since 1953 have plane fares. Nor does Canada’s one expert, Alex Shuter of Kent Biggest single factor was the passage by congress of 
provided roof-top landing areas Post Office, although Deputy ing Aviation, three Canadian areas an amendment that requires our surplus-disposal pro 
new federal buildings in Winni Postmaster-General W. J. Turn- Vancouver - Victoria, Toronto - gram to be so administered as not to interfere with the 
peg and Vancouver, Imperial Oil bull predicted in 1952 that helt Hamilton, and Montreal-Ottawa s marketings of free countries. This would alleviat 
in Toronto and Ste. Justine Hospi copters would be used to move could support a helicopter shuttle | displacement of Canada’s wheat exports.” 
tal in Montreal. No helicopters mail from airports to cities in service right now.—FERGUS CRONIN * KNOWLTON NASH 
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: Jack Follett, but the change brought Toronto are different—they shout it One of the newest and hottest names Anti-smoke bylaws are aimed 8 
: hundreds of new accounts from the rooftops. Now it turns out in the resurgence of Canadian radio principally at curbing industrial smog : 
: they don't even speak the same Mary Peate, ex-model and housewife but could be turned against leaf : 
: ATTEMPT TO CENSOR TY English. In compiling new French who works as disk jockey for CBC burners as well. Toughest cities : 
: Should TV shows be censored in the and English dictionaries, a University (Montreal). Her afternoon (4.30) show Montreal! and Vancouver, where you : 
: same way movies are—by provincial of Montreal linguist, Dr. Jean-Paul is a current hit with housewives can get a maximum of 60 days in : 
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Editorial 


it takes no courage to drop 
the Arrow— 
just common sense 


MOST CANADIANS, we feel sure, approve the gov- 
ernment’s decision to suspend production of the very 
00d but very obsolete fighter aircraft, the Arrow. It 
ary decision—a decision on military 
affairs, arrived at fe 


And tl 


country will ever make a military decision. For a while, 


military reasons 





we trust, is the only basis on which this 
1s the cabinet pondered its choice and even after the 
choice was made, some people seemed to think other 
factors ought to have entered into it. 


Economic factors, to be precise. Nearly four hun- 
dred million dollars had already been invested in the 
Arrow. To abandon it altogether would not merely 


mean writing off that staggering sum. It would mean 


re-directing, re-locating, re-channeling, re-tooling or 
maybe even “losing” at least another billion dollars 
worth of industrial production. It would mean several 
thousand aircraft workers either out of work or forced 
to look for other jobs 

In the eyes of some, these considerations overrode 
1! 


all others. A union official said: “I’m extremely dis- 


appointed Perhaps we will send a delegation to 
Ottawa 4 candid subcontractor said the hoisting of 
th because “too 


ie Arrow program was “unfortunate’ 


many people have been banking on it.” The reeve of a 
township in which many aircraft workers live protested 

It seems a shame. We've been trying to build up a 
program of ‘Canada can do it’ and this decision on the 
part of the government doesn’t seem to me to be the 
right type of thinking.’ 
makes the Arrov 


insurance is going 


One employee of the firm that 


v prophesied darkly: “Unemployment 
to cost the government a heck of a 
lot of money Another predicted a surge of defaults 
t' National Housing loans: “Maybe that will teach the 


overnment a lesson 


None of these reactions can be described as dis 
interested or, fortunately, typical. To us a far more 
ilarming reaction was one that found wide currency 


imong those who approved the government’s course 


An almost unanimous chorus of editorial writers de- 
scribed that course as “difficult” or “courageous.” 
(Our own eminent Ottawa editor joins in; see page 2.) 


1 


But what, we'd like to know, is so difficult about 


making up our mind ng a military 


What’s so 


courageous about facing up to the fact that the making 


to stop manutactur 


uurcraft that has outlived its usefulness? 


4 war machines has only one legitimate object and one 
legitimate excuse? That object is military defense 
not pump-priming in behalf of business, not the pre 
servation of full employment; the object is military 
defense and nothing else 

if we ever lose sight of this simple fact or even 
waver from it by the slightest degree. capitalism will 
deserve all the libels heaped on it by its most enven- 
omed critics. And the society we seek to defend will be 


no longer worth defending 


Mailbag 





~ Who's to blame for our obsession with health? 


~ United Appeal—voluntary giving or ‘‘blackmail’’? 


~ Our history's not dull—the Klondike proves it 


I have just finished reading Dr. R. W 





Shepherd's Too Much Health Is Making 
Us Sick (Sept. 27) and I must commend 
him. However, a great deal of the 
f It lies with the doctors Canada 
had thousand more well trained gen- 

practitioners and if specialists’ serv- 


were utilized properly we would 

ke a more normal attitude to health, 

ind not insist on specialized care for the 

most trivial complaints JEANNE ARK- 
SEY PETERBOROUGH, ONT 


“ Wayne and Shuster could do a won- 
derful TV show using bed boards for 
that pain in the back, reclining couches 
for those tired feet, an array of nos- 
trums to take before and after—the 
tage prop being a beautiful Christmas 
to prevent acid stomach 


dinner table 


wr that upset feeling due to over-indul- 
gence. What fun those two could have 
wrinkles, headaches, 
arthritic pains, dishpan hands, assorted 


diets and slimming devices. A good 


with “tired eyes 


national laugh at ourselves might give 
us a perspective on our nonsensical 


plight—MIRMA WALLACE, MONTREAL 


Remember the 
torrent of scare headlines about Asiatic 


flu last fall? Because of them many 


“ Shepherd is right 


people got the impression that a fear- 
some plague was coming upon us. Just 
when all the dire predictions of ap- 
proaching calamity were at their height, 
what happened? Why, Russia launched 
putnik, which chased Asiatic flu right 
he news and consequently out 
of people’s minds.—PHYLLIS PURVES, 


MONTREAI 
Another myth by Lower? 


I see that Professor A. R. M. Lower, in 
ir 1 ie of Aug. 2 (A New Book that 


Challenges O Myths), calls the gov 
nment o Alberta socialistic This is 

like calling the Pope an Orangeman.— 
GENE FORSEY OTTAWA. 


New wonder drugs 


Your item on the names for New Won- 
der Drugs (Sept. 13) was interesting 
However, the quote attributed to David 
Menzies (“We don't give a hang about 
the public; we want to impress the 
physician’) gives the wrong impression 
of a man who has devoted a good deal 
of his personal and business time to the 
public welfare. Both he and his com- 
pany have always taken the stand that 
1 drug manufacturer's primary respon- 
sibility is to the public. And he has 
followed that tenet 

The point is that these drugs are sold 
only on doctor’s prescription, and he 
cannot advertise these drugs direct to 


the consumer any more than the con 


MACLEAN’S 


M 





sumer can buy them direct over the 
STANLEY N CONDER, PORI 
CREDIT, ONT. 


counter 


Who bankrolls charities? 


In your article, Is the United Appeal 
Too Big? (Sept 27), Peter C 
states, “Charitable receipts in Canada 
have become more and more dependent 
on the generous impulses of business 
corporations and the men who run 
them.” May I draw to your attention 
that if it were not for the consumer! 
businessmen could not pose as philan 
thropists. The businessman is in the for 
tunate position of being able to pass 
on his expenses to the price of the com 
modities he offers for sale. It is the 
consumer who foots the _ bill—wMmrs 
CECILIA L. HILE, NANAIMO, B.C. 


Newman 


“ The danger of United Appeal lies 
not in its size, but in its character 
Coercion and blackmail are keynotes 
in such an “appeal.” To use the word 
“voluntary” in such a connection is 
rank hypocrisy. Surely, direct taxation 
to raise essential funds would be less 
destructive. Taxation would also do 
away with the enormous expenses of 
these campaigns, and would eliminate 
these assaults on our liberty, dignity 
and personal integrity—M. N. WELLER, 
VICTORIA. 


The fascinating Klondike 


Three items: 


1) I think Pierre Berton’s series on the 
Klondike is one of the most interest 
ing things I’ve ever read 

2) Don't change from the traditional 
cover 

3) I like the yellow-page addition 

CHARLES STONE, SEELEY’S BAY, ONT 


“ Berton’s story certainly shows that 
Canadian history is not dull. It’s just 


a -: ” 
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Far 


that the interesting, even exciting, parts 
have been ignored. None of the Cana 
dians I have met—not even the intelli 
gent and well-read one I married has 
been able to tell me much about the 
Riel rebellion.—Mrs. L. G. CARPENTER 


TRONA, CALIF 
How Deep River rates 


Deep River is the pertect place to live! 
In spite of Peter Newman’s Deep River 
—Almost the Perfect Place to Live 
(Sept. 13), our nine years here have 
been the richest and most wonderful 
years of my life-—MRS. A. M. MOORI 
DEEP RIVER, ONT. 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 86 
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Wake up, Moms 
Dad's Fixin’ 
junday BRUNCH 


Lucky, lucky Mom! 
It’s Sunday morning 

Dad’s making 
“Brunch” tor the whole 
tamily! Stacks of temp 
ing, 
Jemima Pancakes 


hot from the 


and glistening with 


butter and syrup. 
\lmmmmmm. What a 
way to start the day! 





Chake UD 2 hatch 
this weekend £ 


1. Put | cup milk, | egg 3. Now the fun! 
and | tablespoon liquid Shake vigorously ten times. 


shortening in shaker. ; 
: 4. Pour batter onto griddle. 


2. Add 1 cup AUNT JEMIMA Perfect pancakes 
PANCAKE MIX. every time! 





PANCAKES pa nile Mise 





FOR SUNDAY "BRUNCH" SERVE AUNT JEMIMAS—REGULAR, BUCKWHEAT OR' BUTTERMILK 





When you can’t be there... 


I Fin men 
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To Introduce You to the 


RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


eececeeeeseseeseseece fca Victor |as%, | 


THESE FIVE OR: ANY FIVE: OF THE PERRY COMO: WE GET LETTERS 


24 ALBUMS DESCRIBED BELOW 
FOR ONLY $398 | 


... if you agree to buy five albums from 
the Club during the next twelve months 
from at least 100 to be made available 





RETAIL VALUE AS HIGH AS $24.90 | 


von 












ALL ALBUMS ARE 
12-INCH 33% R.P.M. 
LONG-PLAYING 


HIS exciting new plan, under the direction of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, enables you to have on tap a variety of popular 


music for family fun and happier parties . . . and at an immense 


é RCA VICTOR | 44 
saving. Moreover, once and for all, it takes bewilderment out of 


building such a well-balanced collection. . wy x : eee eee 
YOU PAY FAR LESS FOR ALBUMS THIS WAY than if you buy them 8) Thee! PACIEic = 
haphazardly. For example, the extraordinary introductory offer ea 5 \ ia od 
described above can represent as much as a 40% saving in your R 
first year of membership. 

THEREAFTER YOU SAVE ALMOST 334%3%. After buying the five 


9] 


albums called for in this offer, you will receive a free 12-inch 33 









rcA Victor 
R.P.M. album, with a nationally advertised price of at least $3.98, 


for every two albums purchased from the Club. {Ps YES INDEED! 


A WIDE CHOICE OF RCA VICTOR ALBUMS will be described each " Se TOMMY : 

month. One will be singled out as the album-of-the-month. If you ANS DORSEY Moods in Music 53 
ir . ~ 7 . 

want it, you do nothing; it*will come to you automatically. If vou *\ Pliraa ha Music for Dining 


prefer one of the alternates—or nothing at all in any month—vyou os 
can makes your wishes known on a simple form always provided. ye. 
You pay the nationally advertised price—usually $3.98 (plus a Ped ; 
small charge for postage and handling). 
THE: . ; 

SINGING STARS + DANCE MUSIC + MOOD MUSIC « SONIC SPECIALTIES MELACHRINO STRI 
BROADWAY AND MOVIE MUSICALS + JAZZ + COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 
























mn - CHECK THE FIVE ALBUMS YOU WANT. DO NOT DETACH FROM THE COUPON a a _—___— 
WE GET LETTERS Perry MARIO LANZA—STUDENT MUSIC FOR DINING THE EYES OF LOVE Hugo THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB CP64-10 
Como sings 12. standards PRINCE Hits from Romberg Melachrino Strings in hi-fi Vinterhalter’s lush orches- c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
S’posin Deed I Do, et operetta, plus Lehar, Roc mood music. Tenderly, Sep tra in 12 standards: Smoke a ee oe 0s & momber o e rca Victor Pont Al Club a 
ps gems. etc. 14 favorites tember Song, Charmaine, et Gets in Your Eves, I Only i r reg ord m 4 " a _— wf é ee , pt _ ot : ar ‘ bum . oa - j 
BELAFONTE Scarlet Ril by the exciting tenor eniauee tennis Have Eyes for You, ete . ne il i phy ad hand) “et — 1. a mye wi nee yoo es 
bons Matild Waterboy : YES IN- a small postage and handling charge, | agree to buy five other albums offered by 
8 more. Folk songs. ballads, BING WITH A BEAT A DEED! Original recordings of THINKING OF YOU Eddie the Club within the next twelve months, for each of which I will be billed at 
spirituals, calypsos. Crosby jazz lark with Bob M rie, Boogie Woogie, Star I ishe M, top he “oC _ the nationally advertised price: usually $5.98 (plus postage and handling 
Sec Dixielanders. Whis- Dust, etc. Sinatra, Berigan On y Pa-Pa, en 20U charge). Thereafter, I need buy only four such albums in any twelve-month 
| FRANKIE CARLE’S SWEET- perin I xactly Like You, Stafford Were Here, etc. period te maintain membership. I may cancel my membership any time after 
| oo “ age y. Pe es 10 more old-time evergreens. BOUQUET OF BLUES MOONGLOW Artie Shaw buying five albums from the Club (in addition to those included in this intro 
, mag oe C aire ' - Dinah Shore torch songs 12 all-time hits from ’38 to ductory offer). After my fifth purchase, if I continue, for every two albums 
avis sure Comes om TOWNHALL CONCERT PLUS Blues in the Night, St. Louis ’43. Begin the Beguine, Fre I buy I may choose a third album free. 
NEW GLENN MILLER or- owls Armstrong, co lector’ Blues, 10 others. nesi, Star Dust, Nightmar 
iteni, with eagarden 1 ols 
| CHESTRA IN HI Fi Ray Mc; gard, Hodges, Hackett, et SWEET SEVENTEEN Ames Nam 
i y new iller - styled hers sing 12 s : : ‘ ivame a a 
| pol f Birdland, On the ; va * . —~ Hy tandards pet ak tage he ‘a 
sees rt , , LET'S DANCE WITH THE Little White Lies, I Don't oO ONE ake the d 
Street Where You Live. 12 NS Forty show Know Why, For Sentimental Train, I Got It Bad, Perdid 
: THREE SU ; ; Address 
tance items tunes, standards in “society” Reasons, et 16 gems from the Duke's . - eee - LE 
BRASS & PERCUSSION ‘ance medleys LET'S CHA CHA wiry iden era 
J é 4 ‘ , 
Morton Gould Symphonic we 1 PUENTE Urgently rhythmic VICTORY AT SEA Richard City Zone Province — 
Band, hi-fi showpiece 17 ene Sere ; Finn Latin dance fare in the mod- Rodgers’ stirring music for NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please f here 
} marches, with 8 of John eS whose “i aoa ern, preferred big-band the NBC-TV program, with 
| Philip Sousa’s best Others of — in hietheet GT style NBC Symphony Orch De ler Nan 
by Goldman, Gould. core ew, in highes ! ~aler §s me a - 
BLUE STARR Kay Starr PORGY AND BESS High- | 
JAMAICA Original Broad- | THE FAMILY ALL TO- sings and swings torch songs lights from Gershwin’s {dd , j 
wav cast. starring Lena GETHER Fiedler, Boston We Thre The House Is classic. All-star cast featur AGATESS__ — - —_ . — — _ | 
Horne. Complete Arlen-Har- Pops, light classics: Ravel’s Haunted, It’s a Lonesome ing Risé Stevens, Robert PLEASE NOTE: Send no money. A bill will be sent. Albuns can be shipped only to residents of the U. S., its 
burg hit score Bolero, Clair de Lune, et Old Town, et Merrill territories and Canada. Albums tor Canadian members are made in Canada aud shipped duty free from Canada | 
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OLDSMOBILE fF 


So totally new ...sotypically Olds! 
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Here you see the start of a new styling cycle! 
Sweeping expanses of glass enhance Oldsmobile’s 


g Tincdene, 
i CD ? _~ cy new inner spaciousness. For in every °59 Olds 


there’s new roominess . . . here, there, everywhere 








... from legroom to luggage space! New Rocket 
Engines, too, newly engineered for quietness, 
smoothness and economy! And everywhere you 
look on every *59 Olds you'll find the added values 
you asked for... from new Magic-Mirror 
Finishes to safety-cooled Air-Scoop Brakes on a// 


four wheels. See the quality leader—the exciting 


ce ‘59 Oldsmobile. 














Supem$8 Holiday SportSedar 

conveni@ace plus the flair of a sports car. Also available 

in the Dyhomic 88 (right rear) and Ninety-Eight Series 
‘\ 


full family size with 4-door 


You are invited to visit your Oldsmobile quality dealer’s 


and discover the added values in OLDSmobility 
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FIRST STOP BRUSSELS 





fee ~Fily to the “Heart of Paris” by 


; t Sikorsky S-58 helicopter = 


THEN ON TO PARIS! 


SABENA offers twice-a-week flights direct from Montreal, non-stop 

to Brussels, where all the fun begins at the fabulous World’s Fair. 

Also daily non-stop flights out of New ping 

Ask your Travel Agent about SABENA’S complete itineraries that 

feature extra cities at no extra fare and SABENA’S new, low trans 
tlantic ‘‘economy”’ fare. Only $49 down... 20 months to pay 

balance. 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World aiRLinNes 


Offices in Montreal and Toronto 
Serving 104 key cities in Europe, Africa and the Middle East 
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HUGH GARNER EXPLAINS 


Why | won't push my 


children into college 


Neither of my children wants to 
become a doctor, engineer, lawyer, 
teacher or atomic scientist, which 
is all right with me. It’s also all 
right with them that I'm not going 
to insist that they go to university 
merely to satisfy my ego or from 
a vicarious urge to make up for 
my own lack of a college educa- 
tion A university 
something I miss about as much 


diploma its 


is I miss having webbed feet, and 
a college background is no more 
a success symbol to me than own- 
ing an automobile. 

[here is a trend today among 
parents, whether they can afford it 
or not, to send their children to 
college. Their reason is primarily 
snobbish, and has been instilled in 
them by advertisements that show 
maw and paw, grinning like con 
genital idiots, waving good-by to 
Junior and Sistie as they drive off 
in their pennant-draped jalopy to- 
wards State U and higher educa 
tion 

If you ask parents why they in 
ist on their offspring getting a 
college education, three out of ten 
inswer, “To get a better education 
than I did,” five out of ten say 
that a college education is a social 
advantage. and the other two want 
their children to become profes- 
sional people rather than members 
of the trades or business classes 


Hardly any parent ever answers 


the question by saying that his 
child has a natural aptitude for 
higher learning or for professional 
life. The only thing they all agree 
on is that their children deserve a 
college education. And I say that 
few of them are fitted for it, and 
only a minority that*go on to col- 


lege deserve to go 
Boola-boola boondogglers 


There is a great hullabaloo be- 
ing raised these days about the 
lack of college facilities to meet 
the needs of the postwar genera- 
tion. New buildings have been 
built, existing ones have been en- 
larged, and new universities are 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYIST HUGH GARNER 





in the planning stage. I can think 
of few better ways for govern 
ments to spend my tax dollar, but 
I don’t want to be the inadvertent 
sponsor of another generation of 
misfits, athletic cretins, boola-boola 
boondogglers, girls killing time be- 
tween high school and marriage, 
and college-educated bums 

The pedagogues and academi 
cians . are tripping over their 
gowns in a vain last-ditch effort to 
stretch the present facilities to ab 
sorb the approaching mob of par- 
ent-sponsored collegians. What we 
really need is a radical change of 
attitude toward college education, 
and an educational Procrustes who 
will lop off the dead and undeserv- 
ing offshoots before they can 
crowd the deserving students out 
of their seats in the nation’s lec- 
ture halls. 


Is he smart enough? 


The only way we will ever do 
this is by toughening up the en- 
trance requirements, and by giv- 
ing financial help to the student 
who wants to go to college and 
deserves to—not when he reaches 
there, but when he enters high 
school. Such a plan would be 
attacked tooth-and-nail by the so- 
cial and financial snobs who would 
sooner see Junior dead than miss 
college, and by the would-be col- 
legians who regard four years of 
university as a natural extension 
of family allowances 

Every parent should ask himself 
three questions: Does my son want 
to go to college? Is he smart 
enough to go? Will he benefit both 
himself and society by going? Most 
of the time, a parent asks only one 
question of himself before inden- 
turing his offspring to an institu- 
tion of higher learning: Can I af- 
ford it? Whether he can or not, 
the youth goes anyway 

If Junior shows an aptitude for 
tinkering with the motor in the 
washing machine, or can draw a 
rough perspective of the garage 
he is a continued on page 87 


IS A NOVELIST AND PLAYWRIGHT. 
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Relax * 


No need to work yourself into a dither trying to decide which proper all-winter protection of your car’s cocling system. He 
brand of antifreeze to buy this fall. Take your car to your knows, too, that the antifreeze he installs is backed by his 
regular service man and ask him to install the brand of company ... a name you know and trust. See your service 
ethvlene glycol antifreeze he recommends. He knows it man today, have him check your car’s cooling system — then 
contains a rust inhibitor and other ingredients necessary for you can relax all winter. 


Dow Chen ethylene aly to Canadian manufa ure o 





DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED « CALGARY ¢ WINNIPEG © SARNIA *© TORONTO © MONTREAL © SAINT JOHN 


77, SRE 1! 
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Flavor time after time—that’s the | 
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Jel Monte difference! You can taste 


it in these luscious Del Monte Fruits—in tender 


Del Monte Vegetables, too. Enjoy them all! 


CROCE EEE HEH EEEEE COCO E EH EEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEE EEE EEE TEES ESE EHEEHEEEEEEEEHEEEE HEHE EEEEEEEEHEEEEEEEEEHEEEEEEEEEHHEEHEO EEE OBE 


May Baskets with sparkling Del Monte Fruits for Salad 


So pretty! Det Monte Fruits for Salad bring 
you real salad-size pieces of mellow peaches 
and pears, tart-sweet pineapple chunks, dainty 


apricots and bright cherries. Isn’t it nice to 


with drained Det Monte Fruits for Salad 
Serve with this Nut-Date Dressing: Combine 
2 tablesp. cornstarch, 2 tablesp. sugar, % teasp. 
salt. Add % cup syrup from fruit and 2 tablesp. 


make discoveries like this in flavor and con- vinegar. Cook stirring constantly, till thick and 
venience, and be perfectly confident of quality? clear. Cool. Fold in % cup heavy cream, 
You can, with Det Monte! 


May Basket Salad-Dessert: Fill grapefruit shells 


whipped, then 1 cup finely cut dates and 4 
cup chopped walnuts. Makes about 1! cups. 


Prune Puff with easy, flavor-rich Del Monte Stewed Prunes 





Plump, tender, and perfectly cooked — Dx squares to make 3 cups. Toss with 4 cup sugar, 
Monte Stewed Prunes are ready for breakfast, l tsp. grated lemon peel, 2 tsp. cinnamon; then 
salads, or recipe use. So easy—so good! And in 3 cup butter, melted. Put half the bread in 
of course the quality’s just what you’d expect buttered 11% qt. baking dish; then prunes, then 4 . 
from Det Monte —any fruit, any time rest of bread. Pour over syrup mixed with | Jel Monts) 
Prune Puff: Drain 1 jar (28 oz.) DEL MoNnTE Tbsp. lemon juice; add 44 cup chopped walnuts. "Seb ners cea 
Stewed Prunes, saving syrup. Pit prunes. Re- Bake in moderate oven 350° F.) 30 minutes. 
move crusts from and cut bread into 11-inch Makes 4 to 6 servings 
cocccccee Cevccccccece peccccccvcccccccocscceses oC coccccccecececocoeccooocs o506000seesseeeenee oc ccccccceeseesecccscccccoes cccvcccccces 


Fig Jewels with luscious, honey-colored Del Monte Figs 


For intriguing flavor, enjoy Det Monte Figs Cut in % cup shortening till crumbly; add Y; 


—a delicately sweet, deliciously different fruit cup cold water, 1 teasp. vanilla. Divide into 
6 equal portions; roll out to fit over bottom of 


of great distinction. Most attractive to look at " : ‘a 
large muffin tins or individual pie pans Prick (Aet Monte) 
well with fork. Bake in hot oven (450°) 10 min 7\ sini 


—we treat these beautiful Kadotas with such 
‘ ~ 
Cool; remove from tins. Just before serving WHOLE FIGS 


respect, you'll find them tender, yet firm enough 
to hold their shape. 
time, fill with drained DEL Monte Figs and MN mi 


Fig Jewels: Sift together: 2 cups sifted flour, 


2 tablesp. sugar, 2 tablesp. cocoa, 2 teasp. salt. garnish with softened cream cheese as shown. 


Apricot Crisp with glowing and juicy Del Monte Apricots 


Ask anybody who's tried them — Det Monrt1 
Apricots have the most marvelous flavor! 


rine; add 1) lb. marshmallows and cook over low 
heat, stirring constantly, till marshmallows are 
Reason: They're packed riper. Golden, tender melted. Pour mixture over 4 cups crisp rice 
cereal; stir till well coated. Press into buttered 
prime proof Det MonTE puts flavor first in any 8x8x2-in. pan. Cool. Cut into 6 strips; remove 
fruit. Choose from 4 styles Whole, Halves, 
Peeled and Unpeeled 
Apricot Crisp: Melt 


and tempting, these magnificent apricots are 


from pan and top each with sweetened whipped 
I PI 
cream and 3 or 4 drained halves from a 28-oz. 


; cup butter or marga- can of Det Monte Brand Apricot: 





Seeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeees eeeeeeeseoses eeeeeeeeee SOCCER HEE EEE HEHEHE EES COCR EE HEE EH EEE CORPO HEHE EROS eeeeeeereeee 


Pear Sparkle with fragrant and tender Del Monte Pears 


Juicy and smooth as silk, DEL Monte Pears Pear Sparkle: Prepare 2 pkgs. cherry or straw- 


are fine-grained, creamy Bartletts. Hand-sorted, berry-flavored gelatin according to the direc- 
packed as they reach their mellowest ripeness tions on box, using 1 cup syrup from a 28- 
—Dext Monte Pears come in a syrup specially ounce can of Det Monte Pear Halves and 
3 cups water Chill till firm. Put gelatin through 
potato ricer or beat vigorously with fork. Trans- 


chosen to complement their subtle, delicate 
flavor. What more delightful way to vary your 
salads and desserts? And you can trust Det 
Monte for this kind of quality, time after time 


fer to chilled serving dish; top with pear halves. 
Serve with a custard sauce. 6 to 8 servings. 


PEAR HALVES 
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How we retired on $300 


a month for life 





“My wife and I have always wanted to travel. So when I 


ot of places we'd only dreamed of before. 


retired last fall we set out to see a 
And I get $300 every month while enjoying it—thanks to my Confederation 


Life Insurance Pension Plan. 


“When I first talked to my Confederation Life man, I was pleasantly 
surprised at how easily | could make my dreams of retiring me true 
without risking my savings. And my Confederation Pension plan provided 
excellent Life Insurance protection tor my family. For any man who values 
security, | believe the Confederation Life Pension Plan with Life Insurance 


isa perfect way to protect your family and make your dreams ol retirement 


pleasi res come true! 


PICK YOUR OWN PENSION PLAN! 


@ Ketire at the age that suits vou best 


@ Choose a monthly pension tor life, or is! 

@ Include $1,000 Life Insurance for every $10 an th retirement 
income, 
Special disability benefits may be added to your Pension Plan 
Benefits pavable to depe idents may be taken as m t ncome 


if so desired. 


. Policy may be registered for income tax relict, 


PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE, CONSULT 


(‘onjederation Life 


ASSOCIATION 
scl ice eomtarcrnesenenciestantsasininmntianensremmiininaneetanenitnannrcavam manana 


Send for Free Booklet 


“Retiring in Comfort is Not a Miruele” 


4 
| 
| 
| 


Confederation Life Association, 


321 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5 


Please send me your Free Booklet entitled 
“Retiring in Comfort is Not a Miracle’. 


NAME Pertti itt tii eccecesecccee TEETTTITT Litt 
(Please Print) 
ADDRESS... cccccensdeccesescesseces PTeTTE TTT TEP TPOPEOTOCOCO COCO 
CITY. .crceccccccces eerecccsccccess PTTTTITITITITT TTT PROV. ccccceccecenseee 
MY BIRTH AVE. « ccvecceteceseseoeose TELL EL Mee TTT eee eee . Cee eee eee eeeeeeee 
(Month (Day) (Year) 


I cosh scrsdaceiancine caine teneiabahamiemabinaenions 
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Has TV 
passed its p ak? 


Everyone knows that during the 
summer months there is normally 
a seasonal lull on the stock ex 
change. In brokers’ offices, whether 
they be in London, New York or 
Toronto, staff members play gin 
rummy to fill in the dreary hours 
until closing time when they are 
off like a shot to the seaside or 
the golf course 

But this year has proved the 
exception Industrial shares in 
Britain have risen in market value 
by some two billion pounds since 
the crisis days of last February 
Nearly every jobber (the middle 
man in the share game over here) 
is short of stock, yet almost the 
only clients who call on the tele- 
phone are those who want fo buy 


more shares 
Paper fortune 


Thus, in the midst of plenty, the 


weeping and wailing of the job 


bers can be heard throughout 


Throgmorton Street. Therefore it 
was in keeping with the sultry at 
there 


Bernstein cloudburst. Lest we be 


mosphere that came the 
come bogged in metaphor let me 
state that I am referring to the 
wild boom in the shares of Sidney 
Bernstein's 


television company, 


known as Granada 

Up, up, up went the shares. In 
stead of playing gin rummy the 
brokers shouted buying orders into 


Within a matter of 


1e telephone 


hours the 


Granada shares had risen by one 


quoted value of the 
ind a half million pounds. Then 
the stock exchange authorities step 
ped iu. and banned any further 
papel 
Bernstein and his brother 


dealings in Granada On 
Sidney 
Cecil had made a fortune. In ac 
tual fact they were not a shilling 
better off for the simple reason 
that they had not sold a single 
It is to the credit of the 
Bernstein brothers that they fully 
ipproved the 


share 


intervention of the 
stock-market committee 


What was behind this wild boom 


n Granada? Are investors and 


MACLEAN’S 


M 


speculators so innocent that they 
stampede like horses when a dog 
barks? To say “yes” would be 
an oversimplification. Undoubtedly 
speculators are subject to panic 
just as they are to sudden en 
thusiasms, but they do not nor- 
mally go full out for a stock as if 
their fortunes depended on it 

It must be remembered that in 
Britain easy money is not taxed 
The investor must pay tax on his 
dividends but a capital gain goes 
scot free. In fairness let it be not 
ed that he cannot charge his capi 
tal losses against his income tax 

But this scramble for Granada 
was not an isolated incident al 
hough it was certainly an out- 
standing one. Actually there had 
been considerable publicity in the 
newspapers about the remarkable 
success and rich rewards attained 
by the backers of commercial tele 
vision 

There were many of us who 
wrongly believed that the pioneers 
in this venture would have their 
fingers burned. Lord Kemsley, the 
newspaper proprietor, was one ol 
the original ITV investors but he 
pulled out early in the game. And 
there were others who followed his 
example 

What then is the situation of 
British commercial television to 


day? 


Will it continue to expand? 
Will it draw more and more of 
public away 
controlled BBC 

Above all will it be an increasing 


the viewing 
the state 


from 


screen? 


threat to the publishers of news 
papers, magazines and books? And 
finally, will the living theatre sur 
vive as a mere curiosity left over 
from a distant past? 

Let us deal with the newspapers 
first. When the challenge of TV 
reached its full impact, newspaper 
shares went into a steady decline 
It was said that the press barons 
were no longer working for them 
selves but for their employees 
Holders of newspaper shares were 
sO pessimistic that it seemed as if 
there were nothing but sellers 


But look continued on page 85 
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1959 Rambler Rebel V8 Hardtop e Top-selling beauty! New, exclusive personalized comfort, superb Sweepstyle beauty ! Available in Economy Six and Rebel V8 


Canada’s Success Car Scores Again! The new 1959 Rambler line offers you 


even more of the features that have 


made Rambler Canada’s Success car! 


p Big-car roominess and luxury... 

More economy and handling ease . . . 

More stamina through All-Welded Unit 

tor Construction . . . More refinements in 
compact styling . . . Plus exclusive 


Personalized Comfort! See the twenty- 
two new American Motors models at 


Complete new line—I'wenty-two models! —_ sour Rambler dealer's today! 


acopsel> 
pecorarive sHoP 





New Sweepstyle beauty! 1959 Rambler New this year! Station wagon model of Latest in luxury! 1959 Ambassador by 
Station Wagon most distinguished station the amazing Rambler American! Now a Rambler, 270 horsepower beauty! Most 
wagon on the road! Economy Six or Rebel wagon with real ease of handling, surprising luxurious, most comfortable car ever priced 
V-8! 108” wheelbase. economy! so close to the lowest! 


Kbemblrr. 


FOR THE BEST OF BOTH: 


1. Big car room and comfort 





2. Small car economy and 


Economy and comfort! The 59 Rambler Little sweetheart! The sprightly 1959 anil 
American ... the smaller 100” wheelbase Metropolitan ‘1500 sweetest little ‘big andling ease 
version of the famous Rambler. Seats 5 in car! 85” wheelbase. Makes downtown 


perfect comfort. Extra economical parking a cinch! AMERICAN MOTORS (CANADA) LTD. 
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4 young 


tun away to sea—on a golden Orient & Pacific ship! 


Pp Ack your dreams. Pick 

nation. Hawaii, Jay] Hon 
Kong, Australia, Fiji, New Zealand 
Manila —thev’re vours on the golden 


shi 


yan 


> 


ps ol this great new British fleet. 
Orient & Pac 
1d tastest 


Each ¢ 


ifie ship ure the lara st 
‘ nds of 


1) ’ ] 
ming pOots 


Ori 


nt 
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OSE 


ad towns 


I nes 


Pacifu passenger hears 


durit 


fares to the South Pacific start at a 
sensible $604, those to the Far East 
at $640. If time is short you can sail 
there and fly back 


round-trip rates both ways. 
| 


ou 


ig the 
from Muro 
ern spt ( ialtic Ss. 
to do 


than you and save with 


Orient Talk it over with vour travel agent. 
Or write for a free brochure. 

Orient & Pacific Lines: Suite E, 210 
Post St 
) General 


than 


\l 


OU ICSS 


out 


at home 
San Francisco. Cunard Line: 


Agents in U.S. and Canada. 


round try 


les, Vane 


uoer 





his first bagpipes two days out from Fiji. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 





MACLEAN’S: CANADA’S NATIONAL MACAZINE 


The final ruler of human destiny may not be politics or science, but a tiny substance within 


ourselves—the gene. On it depends all hereditary change, for better or for worse, in our brains 


and bodies. Here, with the help of some of the world’s greatest geneticists, Maclean’s offers 


A new look at the future of man 


en, 


am rl. 
et ey 





LEADING GENETICISTS OF EIGHT COUNTRIES, with ‘iaclean’s editor Sidney Katz in the chair, met in Montreal to probe changes in mankind 


0... hundred years ago a plump monk, 
Johann Gregor Mendel, studied the growth 
of successive generations of pea plants in 
a&he quiet garden of his monastery in Brinn, 
Austria. That was the peaceful beginning 
of modern genetics — the science that 
deals with heredity and variation among 
living things. 

Since then, genetics has so grown in 
knowledge and stature that the world has 
increasingly turned to the geneticist for an- 
swers to many critical questions about the 
future of the human race. One of the most 
pressing concerns the biological effects of 
radiation. This is not surprising since radio- 
activity—whether from X-ray machines or 
atomic-bomb fallout — can damage human 
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beings now alive, and, by gene mutation, 
damage their progeny for generations to 
come. 

Radiation has overshadowed a host of 
other important questions about genetics and 
the destiny of man. What is happening to 
man as a physical and intellectual creature? 
Is he improving? Or is he deteriorating since 
medical progress has largely suspended the 
“survival of the fittest” law expounded by 
Darwin? To what extent can control and 
manipulation of the genes help us control 
the future shape and quality of the human 
animal? Is there any possibility of prevent- 
ing inherited diseases such as idiocy and 
diabetes? Can genetics help us solve the 
looming problem of a world food shortage 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


by improving the quality and quantity of 
the plants and animals on which we depend 
for sustenance? 

These are some of the matters Maclean’s 
recently discussed with a group of distin 
guished geneticists who were attending the 
Tenth International Congress on Genetics in 
Montreal. The panel, which was chaired by 
Maclean’s associate editor Sidney Katz, in- 
cluded the following members: Dr. Howard 
Newcombe, Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd.; 
Dr. L. C. Dunn, Columbia University, New 
York; Dr. Curt Stern, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. L. S. Penrose, University of Lon- 
don; Dr. A. R. Gopal-Ayengar, Atomic En 
ergy Establishment, Bombay; Dr. Mogens 
Westergaard, University of Copenhagen; 














of man continued 


A new look at the future 





iM me ? } DR. I ( Dptn* 
On heredity disease: “It will be possible On sterilization: “We've had sterilization On natural selection: “Control of producti 
o find chemicals and use them in treating tl n Sweden for some time. It does cut down on of undesirable types by natural selection 
other to stop various heredita liseas¢ the number of mental defectives produced.” still operates. Many idiots don’t find mat 





DR. HITOSHI KIHARA 
“We still don’t 





DK. LL. Ss, PENROSI \ DR. FRANCOIS JACOB I 

On artificial insemination: “A woman can On survival of the race: “I can’t agree On radiation damage: 

make provisos that let her say: ‘At least he that medical treatment of biological misfits know the exact damage done at Hiroshima 
a psychopath s leading us toward racial suicide and Nagasaki. There continue to be deaths 


won't give me a child who 





STERN 


DR tRI 





On radiation and sex: “If the mother 





‘ 
On radiation protection: “There is now On medical radiation: “This is a real problem. 
pill which taken before a lethal dose of The physician wants to protect his patient, receives excessive radiation you get fewer 
life to survi but not frighten him of necessary safeguards.” boys . . . if the father, fewer girls.” 


will enable 
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specialist in medicine 
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was moderator 
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World-famous scientists’ lively discussion dealt with sterilization, 


artificial insemination, hereditary disease, radiation and survival 


Dr. Hitoshi Kihara, National Institute of 
Genetics, Mishima, Japan; Dr. Francois 
Jacob, Pasteur Institute, Paris; Dr. Arne 
Muntzing, Institute of Genetics, Lund, 
Sweden. 

At the root of all genetics theory there 
lies one simple equation. A new life be- 
1s when a male sperm enters a female 
egg. The sperm and egg each contain 
twenty-three or twenty-four chromo- 
somes. It is the new forty-six or forty- 
form that 
determines what the new person is going 


y 
1 


7 


eight-chromosome cell they 


to be and how he will develop in a par- 
Within the chromo- 
somes are thousands of genes. Each pair 
one from the mother, one from 


is responsible for some char 


ticular environment 


of genes 
the father 
acteristic of the new person, such as 
color of eyes, body shape, health and life 
expectancy. The gene was the focal point 
of interest at the Montreal meeting 

From the special Maclean’s panel dis 
cussion, from the hundreds of papers 
delivered during the week-long congress, 
and from recent announcements by ge- 
neticists, One principal conclusion can be 
drawn: man is on the threshold of an 
exciting new era in understanding why 
he is as he is 

Even more important, he is equipping 
himself with genetic knowledge about 
how to improve himself both physically 
and intellectually 
are the products of chance; those who 
come after us don’t have to be. In the 
matter of hereditary disease, for example, 
two McGill scientists announced that they 
had induced cleft palate in newborn mice 


Those of us now alive 


by injecting the mothers during preg- 
nancy with large doses of cortisone. This 
suggests the possibility of controlling a 
wide range of “inherited” defects by al- 
tering the body chemistry of the pregnant 
mother either by chemicals or diet 

Another study, by Dr. J. A. Fraser 
Roberts of London, pointed out that peo- 
ple in certain blood groups are susceptible 
to certain diseases This opens up a 
whole new approach to the treatment and 
prevention of disease 

To promote the future vigor of the 
human race various measures were advo- 
Artificial 


support from one of Maclean’s panelists 


cated insemination received 
At the same time he issued a warning. 
The would-be mother pays far too little 
attention to genetic background in choos- 
ing a donor 

Nobel Prizewinner Dr 
Muller, claimed that, when 
properly applied, artificial insemination is 


One geneticist 
Hermann 


superior to Our present method of pro 
ducing children. He has told married 


couples that, in the future, they will have 
a social obligation to forgo having chil 
dren in the usual manner, which “simply 
mirrors the peculiarities and weaknesses 
of the parents as closely as possible.” D1 
Norma Ford Walker, a Toronto geneti- 
cist, described inter-racial marriages as 
biologically desirable. “Social objections 
to such marriages are superficial,” she 
said 

The human damage—present and fu 
much radiation 
troubled the geneticists, and one of them 
Dr. Hitoshi Kihara of Japan, spoke the 
sombre reminder We still don’t know 
the full results of Nagasaki and Hiro 
shima 


ture—caused by too 


Our people still continue to die 

One of Kihara’s colleagues had earlier 
reported to the congress, “If you take 
several strands of hair from a person who 
has been exposed to radioactive fallout, 
and tie them around the roots of a plant 
mutations thirteen times more numerous 
than normal result.” Differences of opin 
ion among scientists as to the hazards of 
radiation were attributed by the panelists 
More 
research in the field of biological damage 
is needed, Dr. Stern said 


to a lack of accurate knowledge 


However, it is 
being held up because “it’s expensive 
even too expensive for wealthy private 
foundations. Governments will have to 
do the job.” 

Dramatic developments by plant and 
animal geneticists were an almost com- 
monplace subject of discussion at the 
congress. Japanese scientists reported that 
they have trebled their country’s total 
rice supply, produced seedless watermel 
ons and pomegranates, and grown radish 
es a foot in diameter and weighing ten 
pounds. A minor Canadian milestone has 
been the production of a super-Christmas 
tree: it’s a uniform green color, it doesn’t 
shed its needles and it has strong branches 
capable of bearing heavy gifts 

3elow, in summary, are some of the 
most arresting questions and answers that 


emerged 


Are we committing racial suicide? 


Sidney Katz read a recent statement 
by Dr. Rene Du Bos of the Rockefelle: 
Institute for Medical Research. “Medical 
interference with the processes of natural 
selection may be a step toward racial 
suicide. We are allowing a large number 
of biological misfits to survive, many of 
whom will become a burden on society 
All kinds of heredity defects that used to 
be eliminated by evolutionary selection 
are now being reproduced in our com 
munities. 


Continued on page 78 
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A TY repairman talks back 


sf “ie ae be amine, 
¢ raat om 6 ' 


1 gr wnt a mer 


Kids kick him. Men cuss him. Women throw crying 


_ ce ae . 


jags at him. He’s a bum when the set won't work and a bandit a ne 


ta 


" 


when he collects for fixing it. But never, until 


this moment, has he told the blistering truth as only he knows it 


By Ed Reale as told to Robert Thomas Allen 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL ROCKETT 





M, parents were Italian-immigrant tarm- tion is defective. I draw a picture of it. I 
ers, but | always wanted to be an electronic say I can replace the RF amplifier tube, 
technician. I studied electricity at technical but that it has affected the value of one of 
school in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and the resistors. I draw a picture like a little 
when I joined the navy | kept up my studies bean. I explain that I can’t get at it, I can’t 
by mail. After the war I repaired radios and even see it, without getting the set on my 
TV in a Toronto shop during the day, used bench 
p my rehabilitation credits to study electronics ihe customer nods and says, “But can 
at Ryerson Institute at night, and did my} you make the set work by putting in that 
homework well into the morning. I finally there RF what-do-you-call-it?” 
became a qualified electronic technician, It ll probably work, but 
and eventually went into partnership in an Put it in,” he says happily, figuring the 
electronic service shop in Toronto bit about the resistor is for the birds 
it was hard work, but I made it. Now | What can I do? I put in the tube. The set 
can walk up to a house, carrying fifteen hun works almost as well as it did originally, as 
dred dollars’ worth of equipment, a head I knew it would, for a while. That night the 
full of mathematics including calculus, guy sees Gunsmoke and congratulates him- 
ind fourteen years’ experience, and get call self on outwitting a rustler—me 
ed a bum. I'm known as that jerk who fixed But the next day the picture disappears 
the wavy lines but started the picture jig The owner phones me You didn't fix my 
gling, through stupidity and uncontrollable set he snarls 
greed for money I'm told [m in on a I know I didn’t. I fixed the tube. That's 
sweet racket. Kids kick me when I take the all he’d let me fix. Customers figure for 
TV out of the house and yell out the coor some reason that when I fix one thing I’m 
after me, “You're a bad man.” I slink out to blame if any of the other parts go. | 
feeling like the Sheriff of Nottingham, and counted the parts in a set one night when I 
when | come back the owner tells me I'm was sitting in my shop feeling sorry for my- 
a hi-jacker. The dealer can’t stand me, TV self. An average set has 124 capacitors, 120 
salesmen hate me. The manufacturer says resistors, 41 coils, 13 transformers and 300 
1 loused up his set and the government miscellaneous nuts, bolts and brackets, plus 
doesn't recognize my existence 18 to 24 tubes. Just in the tuner—the little 
People wan't even trust me to take thei box behind the knob you turn when you 
sets out of their houses. My partner and | wonder if Have Gun Will Travel could be 
have thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth of any worse than the wrestling matches 
equipment at our place, financed the hard there are over 60 soldered connections. The 
way, to service what is the most complicated picture is produced by a spot of light the 
device in the modern home. But the minute size of the point of a sharp pencil traveling 
Il mention taking a set out of the house, the across the screen 525 times and up and down 
customer narrows his eyes 60 times every second, and it’s so sensitive 
Why can’t you fix it here?” he says sus that if one of the components of the set so 
piciously much as changes its value, Matt Dillon will 
1 could fix it there, but somebody would melt right into Dodge City 
have to bring me my meals and bed and Yet if I solder one wire, and the next day 
haul over all my equipment in a couple of I get called in to replace a tube, the owner 
trucks. I explain this to the customer, draw says: “I paid you six dollars to fix that yes- 
ing little diagrams. TV owners love little terday 
diagrams. I tell them the RF amplifier sec- He didn’t pay me_ continued on page 89 





Gang tactics are old stuff to Ed Reale after fourteen 
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A.R.M. LOWER DISCUSSES 








Observing with a piercing eye, and recording 
with a whetted pen, the struggle of his 
nation to forge an identity of its very own 
has been the lifetime task of Arthur Regi- 
nald Marsden Lower. As Douglas Professor 
of Canadian History at Queen's University, 
he has had the perfect seat from which to 
view the struggle, and his several books 
record his findings. Now, in a new major 
work, Canadians in the Making (to be pub 
lished soon by Longmans, Green), he dis- 
sects the deities before which, he asserts, 


most Canadians are blindly worshipping 


IS SOCIETY getting better or worse? It 
may be that society does not change a 
great deal; it is so complex that it goes in 
every direction at once. But it registers 
its main movements in a conspicuous 
way: by the gods and goddesses that it 
sets up for worship. If the current gods 
and goddesses (the real ones, underneath 
the labels) can be found, then perhaps 
the general direction things are taking 
can be glimpsed 

That inventive society known in Can- 
ada as “the country to the south” can 
create a new goddess as quickly as it 
makes a new car. But in making new 
cars, it made a new god. For the god, no 
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better name could be found than—CAR! 

In one of the annual reports of a great 
motorcar company during the mid-cen- 
tury years there might be seen pictured 
the dignified and elégant ritual which 
surrounds the birth and renewal of this 
god—his Easter! The artist who depicts 
the scene has drawn a great crowd of 
people gathered about altars on which 
current images of the god CAR are dis- 
played. In the upper left of his picture, 
there is a vast symphonic band, possibly 
a heavenly choir, its every violin bow at 
the ordained, precise angle. In the centre, 
richly but decorously dressed ladies grace 
a Stage, beside which fountains play and 
from whose wings ballet dancers make 
appropriate obeisance. At the back of the 
stage, on a higher level than ladies and 
audience, surrounded by a nimbus of 
light clouds, at the point reserved in tem 
ples for the principal altar of the god, 
CAR is pictured midway between heaven 
and earth. All eyes turn to him as the 
Word is made flesh. “Lo, He comes, in 
clouds descending,” the rapturous be- 
holders seem to cry, as they greet the 
great god in his form of “The New 
Models for the Current Year 

CAR’s worship detracted even from 
that ot Aphrodite herself (though the two 
were not without their intimate relation 
ships). “Cars outshine the stars,” says a 
Canadian weekly magazine, picturing a 
daughter of the goddess reclining languid- 
ly, though with a_ second-best look, 
against one of the elegant new images of 
the god 

All ranks and classes burned incense to 
CAR—save a few sour intellectuals who 
thought to avoid the industrial revolution 
he symbolized by ignoring it. “Yesterday 
I bought a Cadil- continued on page 66 
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calls on a renowned jazz pianist and his family—and discovers 


whose hours are upside-down 


thirty-two years old He is a huge 


ind weighing two hur 


m over six foot one 
lred and forty; she is small, trim and quiet. When 
the re together, Oscar does the talking. Both 


it 


i manifestation of the balance of their 
ot 


and had disappear 


success their marriage 


relationship, w 


After the boys had finished 


ed in the direction of their bedroom, the Peter 
yns discussed marriage 
(here's a saying that there are a lot of kings 
1 the road but few kings at home.” explained 
Oscal Well, I'm a king at home 
We used to have arguments about this.” Lil 
idded I used to say. Look, I'm just as good 
s you are’ and he'd say ‘No, you’re not—and if 


you dont like it, there’s the door 

Their three daughters Lynn, ten, Sharon, 
nine, and Gay, eight—were born so close to 
gether that Lil had, for a time, a sense of being 


tr ipped In the lull before the birth of the boys, 


She suggested to her husband that she get a 
change from her household chores by taking 
a job 

We don’t need the money,” Oscar stated, 


gning incomprehension. 


fels 
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“IT know,” said Lil. 
for a while, that’s all.” 

“Your place is right here with those babies,” 
Oscar informed her stiffly. “Just forget any other 
notion you might have.” 

For some years now Lil Peterson has been 
enthusiastically resigned to this role. “I don't 
know how those marriages where the husband is 
henpecked work out,” she commented wonder- 
ingly. “They’re unnatural; both the husband and 
wife feel terrible.” 


“I just want to get out 


“Another thing that causes a lot of trouble in 
marriages is that both aren't more honest with 
one another,” interposed her husband. “They 
have suspicions or problems and they don’t get 
them out in the open. I had to take you to Europe 
to get you to really talk to me, tell me your 
grievances.” 

Lil laughed at the recollection 

In return for what both regard as Lil’s proper 
containment, Oscar is extraordinarily devoted 
He awed fellow musicians one day at New York’s 
{dlewild Airport, when the group was transfe1 
ring from a transatlantic plane to one taking 
them to Chicago for an engagement the next 
night 





oe 
Th vehi. 


“I'll meet you there,” Peterson announced. 
“I'm going home first.” 

“You haven't got time to go to Chicago by 
way of Canada!” 

“Yes, I have,” he retorted calmly. “I can get 
half a day with my family. It’s worth it.” 

“He does that all the time, even if he can only 
be home a few hours,” observed Lil gratefully. 
“If his tour is going to be a long one, he arranges 
for me to join him halfway through. And when 
he comes home, he’s loaded with gifts. He brings 
unusual, unexpected things, like a carved teak 
chest from Hong Kong.” 

The Petersons led the way downstairs to the 
basement recreation room where one wall is filled 
with records and the rest of the room bristles 
with the latest equipment for hi-fidelity and 
stereophonic listening, film projectors, tape re 
corders and an ebony grand piano someone 
in Denmark once gave him. 
chairs for his guests and nodded in the direction 
of his piano 

“You like it? I was playing this date in Co 
penhagen. The piano they had provided was 
a beauty.” He interrupted himself to digress 
“That's one thing I hate about being a pianist. 


Oscar arranged 


ae 





Other musicians use the same instrument night 
after night but we have to take what we’re given, 
pianos of all shapes and sizes. In and out of 
tune.” He shook his head in disgust. 

“Well, I was so intrigued with this piano I was 
telling you about that I went back to the band- 
stand after everyone had left.” While stagehands 
noisily dismantled the set, Peterson played ecstat- 
ically to himself. He looked up after a while 
and commented softly, “This is a wonderful 


piano.” 

A stranger who had been watching stepped 
forward. “I’ve got a warehouse full of pianos,” 
he told Oscar. “Come around tomorrow and see 
them.’ 


Oscar agreed, The next afternoon the man 
showed him a vast room of fine pianos and com- 
Take your time 
Oscar moved his big frame at a leisurely pace 
from piano to piano. In the end he said he liked 
a handsome Hornung & Mller best. The strang 
er waved his hand. “It’s yours,” he beamed 


manded simply, “Try them all 


Peterson touched the piano with a tenderness 
His heavy hand 
passed above the keys and a lacework of notes 
spilled down. “It must continued on page 75 


some men give their lady loves 





Music, the Petersons, and reporter Callwood fill the recreation room of the pianist’s suburban Toronto home. The five kids all take lessons, but aren't pushed. 
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Viv week on th 


(Grand Banks 


BY JOHN CLARE 


With his Breton beret and 
his ropey pipe, a Maclean’s editor 
survives a stormy week 


over the “‘cod meadows” of the 





Grand Banks. While grizzled skippers 


os spun tales of 500 vears of 


Wetton fishing, he learned how one third of 
athens ” 
Wins Newfoundland makes its living 
en 
i ie The bag of the otter trawl dumps its load 





of flounder and cod on the deck of the trawlet An earlier set 


brought up the whalebone in the background 
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he trawler Blue Foam, seven days out of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, rode low in the 
rough seas over the Grand Bank. As she dip- 
ped to port to meet the next assault a big wave 
curved, smooth as jade, over the rail 

“That’s what I like to see,” grinned Captain 
Archie Thornhill, watching from the wheel- 
house. “That green water means money.” 

Blue Foam was heavy with more than two 
hundred tons of fresh iced flounder and cod in 
her hold and was almost ready to start for 
home, a hundred and ten miles to the north- 
west, where the crew and the owners would 
divide the spoils of the sea, worth about six 
thousand dollars 

For a week the ship’s nets had been drag- 
ging the bottom along the western rim of the 
Great Bank of Newfoundland, part of the con- 
tinental shelf and the greatest international fish- 
ing ground in the world. For five hundred 
years the fishermen of many countries, joined 
four years ago by the Russians, have been tak- 
ing rich annual harvests from these underwater 
plateaus which rise to thirty fathoms and fall 
away in the valleys to more than three hundred 
below the surface. 

The Great or Grand Bank, known to fisher- 
men as the Grand Banks, is the largest and 


The trawler Columbia of St. Pierre bucks heavy seas on the shallow (thirty to three hundred fathoms) Grand Banks 
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most famous of a series of submarine mesas 
strung out to its west and south. To the west 
are two more large banks, Green and St. Pierre, 
and farther west and south are smaller, lesser- 
known banks such as Burgeo, Misaine and Can- 
so, which is off the mouth of the Nova Scotia 
Strait of the same name. 

Ever since they were first fished the Banks 
have been a brimming store of cheap protein 
for the world. They have been to Europe and 
South America what buffalo herds were to the 
Plains Indians and the white settlers who took 
over their land. The haul from the sea has 
risen fairly steadily because of improved meth- 
ods and an increase in the number of fishing 
boats. In 1956, the last year for which records 
are complete, close to a million tons of cod 
were taken from the whole northwest area as 
compared with five to seven hundred thousand 
tons in the years between 1930 and 1940 

So far, there have been no signs that this 
great natural preserve is in danger of being 
drained, But the Banks are of such great im- 
portance to the nations who fish there that they 
got together nine years ago and formed an or- 
ganization called ICNAF (International Com- 
mission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries) 
to keep watch over the stock through research 


and by building up an accurate statistical pic- 
ture of what is happening down in what the 
early operators called “the cod meadow.” The 
member countries are Canada, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, Spain, Portugal, France, West Ger- 
many and Russia, which signed up earlier this 
year, So far they have passed such regulations 
as one that fixes the size of net mesh to aliow 
undersize cod to escape. The day may come 
when it will be necessary to clamp a closed 
season on the Banks but it is not yet in sight 

In their long and turbulent history the Banks 
have been fought over almost as strenuously as 
they have been fished over. World economic 
currents, set up by wars, depressions and 
booms, have long swirled over the Banks and 
still do. Even religious movements like the 
Reformation, which had the effect of reducing 
fish consumption in England, have been felt on 
the fishing ground. While Protestant and Cath- 
olic vied for influence at home fishermen from 
Devon drank their grog on the Banks with the 
toast “To the Pope and ten shillings,” the price 
per quintal (112 pounds) for cod. 

If the Battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton the Spanish Armada was re- 
pulsed on the Grand continued on page 44 
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Boats like this take a million tons of cod a year. 











BY ALAN SCHOLEFIELD 
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Englishman worth? 


At first James didn’t believe in bandits-— 


but they believed in him. Wasn’t the senor a writer who made much money? 


had to do was prove it 


t would not be safe. Why do you not spend your 
holiday swimming in the sea?” He smiled encour- 
agingly The Mediterranean is beautiful at this 
ime of year. Most beautiful.” 


James got groggily to his feet. He had to sleep 


He reached for the letter of permission and his 
passport. “I'll be careful,” he said. “If I see any 
ndits 'll run. I can run very fast.” 
[he lieutenant shrugged. The pantomime drop- 
ped awa\ You are a writer, Senor Pollard?” 
James nodd 
In the mountains there are many strange 
hings. I hope one day.” he said in what James 
ho ht wa sinister Way to read your writ- 
1 senor 0 la | 
james W i his hand and then wandered 
hrough the sunligl yf the village square 
d he 
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So as their 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT BRUCI 


At exactly seven o'clock that night, when he 
was about a mile and a half from the little vil 


lage where he hoped to sleep James was c iptur 


ed by bandits 


[hey sprang from the cover of a large boulde 
the edge of the path, waving a collection of 


shotguns and shouting excitedly. The) 





formed a scowling circle around James 

He had been deep in thought when the attack 
was launched and had been pardonably frighten- 
ed. Now, as he looked at the rag-bag quartet he 
recovered his composure and almost laughed. In 
their tattered trousers, split espadrilles, collarless 


shirts and tiny berets, they looked as if they h 


Ste »ped out of a comic operetta, and he half ex 
1 1 +} yt 
vected them to break into song. James thou 


{ , 


| 
he had never seen le “rce band of desper 
ne Nad neve seen a iess herce Dand OF Gespe 


does. He estimated their average age at a batte 
ed sixty 
Instead of singing they were muttering and 
macing, making menacing gestures with the 


guns. James could probably have knocked the 














You write we let you go,” the bandit 


said. James considered this moodily. Write about what 


Still, one couldn’t argue with shotguns 








four of them down inside a minute, but they were own chest. “Me Manolo... spik Inglés,” he said was sure that after he spent the night with them 
nervously fingering the triggers and he had no proudly, “wekkin sheeps . lunnondox mil- and explained that he had no money they would 
ish to be accidentally filled with buckshot. He anbit ..., he smiled happily. “Good?” release him. The whole adventure appealed to 
slowly raised his hands in the air “Very good,” said James. He gathered that the him 
The four tattered gnomes seemed to breathe a bandit, whose name was Manolo, had once work- 
inited sigh of relief that there was not going to ed on a ship, had gone to London docks and had 5 pw cave was just about what he expected it 
ye any trouble One of them, slightly younger drunk mild-and-bitter to be. Not very big, not very clean, du 
1an the rest, stepped forward. He had a pucker One of the other bandits said something sharp- blankets lying in one corner, and a mangy-look 
ed, wrinkled monkey face, brown and leathery ly to the leader, who instantly looked fierce again, ing mongrel in the other. On a fire in the centr 
from years in the sun. He differed from the othe! and motioned with his gun for James to walk of the cave a stew simmered in a large pot 
three in that he wore shoes—not very good shoes ahead of them The bandits began their dinner immediately 
and a red cummerbund round his waist. He They walked for miles tn the darkness. Up courteously offering him his plateful first, and 
was obviously the leader and regarded the cum- and down rocky paths, along ledges, across small giving him the wineskin. Nor did they laugh 
merbund as his badge of office. He stroked it streams. James had not the faintest idea of the when the jet of wine hit James squarely between 
yntinuously as though it had some magic prop- route. At last they came te the bandits’ cave. It the eyes. And as they ate they talked, looking 
for instilling courage had to be a cave, James thought, so traditional darkly at James every now and then 
{mericano?” he asked so in keeping. How tame a farmhouse would James’ knowledge of the language was slight 
James shook his head. “Jnglés.” have been as a hideout and they were talking quickly. He did noi even 
[he bandit looked disappointed. James thought In spite of his tiredness and his sore feet, try to follow the conversation. 
he knew why. Americans had a certain reputa- James was enjoying himself. He knew that he After the meal Manolo came over to him 
on on the continent for wealth ' was reasonably safe. The bandits looked too “You,” he pointed to James, “stay weeth us. Get 
[he bandit pointed a long dirty finger at his frightened of their own guns to use them, and he much money for you. continued on page 40 
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At a speed that shocks 

the cautious Scots, this transplanted 
Canadian has revitalized 

their shaky national newspaper, 


taken charge of commercial 


television and become as well known 


as Johnnie Walker 





By Leslie F. Hannon 


acer 





NEWSPAPERS: 
he’s 


TELEVISION: From his commercial TV monopoly 


In five swift years 


given the ancient “Times of the North” 


a facelift, added a string of weeklies 


Roy Thomson’s invasion 


The cobblestoned Royal Mile in Edinburgh 
runs gracefully between centuries-old stone 
storefronts connecting the city’s most famous 
sights Holyroodhouse Palace and Edin- 
burgh Castle. A short block from the inter- 
section where the Mile begins to climb 
sharply toward the Castle, a third famous 
sight has recently appeared—-Roy Thomson 
in his 1958 two-tone Cadillac coupe de ville. 

Four times a day Gunther Hirsch, a 
meticulous German chauffeur - handyman, 
wheels his master to and from his chairman’s 
office at The Scotsman, the ornate thirteen- 
story stone pile that houses the crown jewel 
of Thomson’s newspaper-television-radio- 
finance-furniture-trucking empire. It’s a safe 
bet that more Edinburghers each day turn to 
watch the passing of Thomson’s Cadillac 
than turn their eyes upward to admire the 
royal custles that dominate their lovely city. 

Of course, the Castle has been there since 
the 12th century and the Cadillac is the only 
one registered in Scotland. But there’s more 
than anachronistic novelty in Thomson's 
public appeal. In the five years since this 
son of a Toronto barber startled the publish- 


in central Scotland, income may reach $3 million. 


of Scotland 


ing world by reaching out from his pyramid 
of smallish Canadian daily papers and radio 
stations to buy the historic Scotsman he has 
become perhaps the No. | public personality 
of all Scotland. 

All over the craggy north his bustling 
blue-suited two-hundred-and-ten-pound fig- 
ure, his silver-white hair, his double-lensed 
glasses are generally recognized. In the very 
home of reticence and caution, his irreverent 
hail-fellow manner has proved astonishingly 
effective in breaking down social barriers 
both high and low. With beaming bonhomie 
he greets His Grace the Duke of Hamilton 
as “Doug”; with equal ease he invites young 
keelies in Glasgow to come for a spin in the 
Caddy. The first time he met the Queen at 
Holyroodhouse, she said she had been told 
that he was a Canadian. “Don't let my ac- 
cent fool you, Ma’am,” Thomson chuckled. 
“I'm a Scot now.” To a homely waitress in 
a wee teashop in Cowdenbeath he said, 
‘Anybody that can make scones like these 
won't be long getting married.” 

He hasn't charmed everybody, to be sure 
His Canadian reputation as a tightwad where 
salaries are concerned is heartily endorsed 
by Scots both on and off his staffs. “He pays 
buttons,” says one ex-Canadian on his tele- 
vision staff. On the other hand, he’s free 
with high-sounding titles that have a certain 
value in class-ridden Scotland. “You know, 
mon,” a rival Edinburgh newspaperman 
snorted, “Thomson’s got executives yon get- 
ting less than a thousand a year.” That’s 
under $2,800. Another man, parodying 
Thomson's delight in mentally figuring a 
business deal, said with Celtic gestures: “You 
see the lights flash off and on behind his 
glasses as the computer goes into action. I 
always expect to hear a bell and see a cash 
drawer shoot out from his waistcoat.” A 
colleague added: “Yes, and then he'd stuff 
some more rolls of fivers in, and snap it 
shut.” 

Thomson's bull- continued on page 61 


SOCIETY: at right, Thomson, with 
daughter Mrs. Irma Brydson, meets the Queen 
and Prince Philip at Edinburgh fete. 
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JUNE, 1898: FLOOD 


As incoming thousands set up their tents in the new boom town of Dawson 


an ice jam backed up the Yukon River, briefly submerged the entire city 


APRIL, i899: FIRE 
Flames from a soubrett bedroom caused a million-dollar 


holocaust in 
50 below weather that reduc 


ed Dawson's dance-hall row to a charred shell 
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KLONDIKE! 


A MACLEAN’S book-length FLASHBACK 


There was nothing like it 
north of San Francisco’s Barbary Coast. 
Fools, knaves, 
a sprinkling of heroes and one saint— 
Dawson City swelled with their thousands 
through two fevered years. 


Then came the flames 


BY PIERRE BERTON 


Conclusion 


Dawson City existed as a metropolis for ex- 
actly one year: from July 1898 to July 1899 
Although it lay in the shadow of the Arctic 
Circle, more than four thousand miles from 
civilization, and although it was the only seitle- 
ment of any size in a wilderness area that oc- 
cupied hundreds of thousands of square miles, 
it was livelier, richer and better equipped than 
many larger Canadian and American communi- 
ties. It was, in fact, the largest Canadian city 
west of Winnipeg, and it was probably as big as 
any Pacific coast city north of San Francisco 

Before this period it had been nothing more 
than an overgrown frontier community of 
shacks and tents, feverishly thrown up on the 
frozen swamp where the Klondike River 
emptied into the majestic Yukon. Afterward, 
it subsided slowly but inevitably into a ghost 
town. Gold made Dawson and gold unmade it 
The rush to the beach sands at Nome, Alaska, 
emptied the town in the summer of °99 just 
as the rush to the Klondike had filled it in °98 
In a single week in August eight thousand 
people left Dawson forever 

In the first three years of its existence Daw 
son was one of the world’s strangest communi- 
ties, At times, men worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars tramped its boardwalks, hun- 








grily, offering five dollars for an onion, Cut off 
from the world, they would pay fifteen dollars 
for a newspaper stained by bacon grease. In the 
“starvation winter” of 1897, miners who knew 
they had to make it to the Outside or die found 
themselves being passed on the way by other 
miners rushing in, but by 1899 the city had a 
telephone service, running water, steam heat, 
and electricity. It had dozens of hotels, many 
of them better appointed than those on the 
Pacific coast. It had motion-picture theatres op- 
erating at a time when the projected motion 
picture was just three years old, It had restaur- 


~ pee —. iv ; a ants where string orchestras played Cavalleria 


. Rusticana for men in tailcoats who ate pdté de 





~ . ’ 
foie gras and drank vintage wines. It had fash- 
ions from Paris. It had dramatic societies, 
STORY AND PICTURES CONTINUE OVERLEAI 
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“They came from all over the world and from 


KLONDIKE! continued 


church choirs, glee clubs, and vaudeville com- 
pane It had three hospitals, seventy physi 
platoons of lawyers 


clans, and uncounted 


Above all, it had people—some thirty thousand 
of them. 

None of its citizens were ordinary, for almost 
every one of them knew how to build his own 
boat or his own cabin out of green lumber, how 
to handle a dog team on a narrow trail, how to 
treat scurvy with spruce-bark tea, how to carry 
a pack on a tump line and how to navigate fast 
Some had more individual accomplish- 
ments: there were gamblers, ready to bet fifty 
thousand dollars on the turn of a card; there 


watel 


were dance-hall girls willing to be purchased 
for their weight in gold 

They came from all over the world and from 
every background and creed. Arthur Treadgold, 
a direct descendant of Sir Isaac Newton, was in 
Rider 


and the nephew of Jay 


the gold rush; so was the nephew of H 
Haggard, the novelist 
Gould, the Wall Street financier, and the son of 
William Lever, the soap king. Frank Slavin, the 
heavyweight champion of the British Empire, 
was part of the throng and so was W. J. (Sailor 
Bill) Partridge, who became so rich from 
Queensland gold that he never wore the same 
changed clothes 
There were scores of news- 


suit twice, even though he 
several times a day 
paper correspondents in Dawson, many of thern 
women, ranging all the way from Nelly Bly, 
the New York world-girdler, to Flora Shaw, 
the aristocratic colonial expert of The Times of 
London, who crossed the White Pass dressed 


as a perfect English gentlewoman, her skirts 





of ladylike length, her hair neatly coiled, and 
her neckpiece carefully fastened. 

The town was crowded with men who made 
their names and their fortunes after leaving the 
Klondike: Sid Grauman, whose name was later 
emblazoned on Hollywood’s famous Chinese 
theatre, where movie stars left footprints in 
the wet cement; Tex Rickard, who became the 
manager of Madison Square Garden; Jack 
Marchbank, the one-legged gambler who was 
to run the great Tanforan race track in San 
Francisco; Alexander Pantages, the little Greek 
immigrant who laid the foundations for his 
chain of motion-picture theatres in Dawson; 
and, of course, the Mizner brothers, about 
whose exploits three books and countless maga- 
Zine articles were to be written. 

There were an equal number who had arriv- 
ed at the end of their careers, and to them Daw- 
Buckskin Frank 
Leslie, a famous gunman from Arizona, joined 
the gold rush and faded into obscurity, 
Calamity ‘Jane, the camp-follower from Lead- 
ville and Deadwood, a pale reminder of the era 
of Wild Bill Hickok. Irish Nellie Cashman, 
“the miner’s angel,” ran a boarding house in 
the Klondike, just as she once had on Tough 
Nut Street in Tombstone, where she sheltered 
the homeless and relieved the afflicted 

For such people, there was nowhere else in 
the world to go but Dawson. The west was no 
longer wild and the frontier had moved away 
three thousand miles. And so they walked the 
streets of the golden city, many still clinging to 
their fringed gauntlets and their hide vests and 


son City was the last stop 


as did 


“At first glance this melange of humanity seemed an odd and insoluble mixture. 


every background and cre 


d. A descendant of Isaac Newton was in 


wearing their broad-brimmed plainsmen’s hats. 

Dawson in its climacteric year remained a 
town of nicknames. Half the community, it 
seemed, went under such pseudonyms as Lime- 
juice Lil, Spanish Dolores, Deep-Hole Johnson, 
Billy the Horse, Cassiar Jim, and Two-Step 
Louie. At first glance, this melange of human- 
ity seemed to be an odd and insoluble mixture 
from every corner of the globe. But they had 
one thing in common: they were there. They 
were like war veterans who, having served their 
time in action, now found themselves bound 
together in a camaraderie born of fortitude 
They were all part of a proud elite who, in spite 
of every vicissitude, had managed to reach their 
goal. 

Although Dawson covered several square 
miles, spilled across two rivers and was squeez- 
ed up the sides of the surrounding hills, its 
pulse beat swiftest in those three or four short 
blocks of Front Street where the saloons, dance 
halls and gaming houses were crowded to- 
gether. This was the most unstable as well as 
the liveliest section of the town. The buildings 
here were continually burning down and being 
rebuilt, changing ownerships and managerships, 
being lost and won in gambling games and 
sometimes changing both name and locale, so 
that the street was seldom the same from one 
month to the next, And yet, in another sense, 
it never changed, for any man who walked 
inside one building might be said to have walk- 
ed inside them all. The outer facade of the 
street was a deceptive one. The carved scroll- 
work, the ornate bay continued on page 51 
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But they had one thing in commo! 
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Prostitution flourished in Dawson in the gold-rush era. Paradise Alley, with its famous double line of “cribs 


The girls of Paradise Alley 


ran right behind Front Street. Mounted police fined the girls regularly, but allowed them to stay ia business. 
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mode livin 


Wish you could turn off the boring scenes on your TV sct and just 
isten to the lovely background music? Well, inventors are work 
ng on a device that has no picture screen at all, but has a sound 


amplifying system which permits you to 


lired of eating off your lap at buffet suppers? A furniture designer 
has come up with an ingenious contraption which he has tenta 


imea 


leen-agers often catch cold in winter because they have nothing 


to cover their head Plans are only in the drawing-board stage 


You want to get down to the corner store, but there is no car 
s or taxi available. An authority on human physiology believes it 


may be possible to solve the problem by 


PARKE CUMMINGS 


-— 


PUNCH LINES sy HerBertT yates 
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iE FLEETWOOD SIXTY SPECIATI 





PROUDLY PRESENTS 
FOR 1959 A NEW REALM. OF 
MotrorRtnea Masesry |! or 





\ single glance tells you, beyond any question, that these are with a smoother, more responsive Hydra- Matic drive, and 
the newest and most magnificent Cadillac cars ever created. with improved qualities of ride and handling, they provide 
Dazzling in their beauty, enchanting in their grace and a totally new sense of mastery Over time and distance. This 
elegance, and inspiring in their Fleetwood luxury and decor brilliant new Cadillac beauty and this marvellous new 

. they introduce a new realm of motoring majesty. And Cadillac performance are offered in thirteen individual body 
a single journey at the wheel will reveal still another styles. To see and to drive any of them is to acknowledge 
unquestionable fact...that these are the finest performing Cadillac a new measure of automotive supremacy. Your 
Cadillacs ever produced. With a spectacular new engine, dealer invites you to do both at your first opportunity. 
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H1-.0 LAZBOY j 


the new versatile reclining chair 






WATERLOO, 


—- 


| 
| 
| 
| DELUXE UPHOLSTERING 
| 
| 
| 


5 reclining action 
to blend with 


For stvle folder write: 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ONTARIO. 


All the comfort of the patented La-Z-Boy 


— plus sleek low lines 
modern living room 
Back ad- 


justs at the touch of a 


furniture. 


finger — high for re- 
clining action, low for 
that handsome tailored 
easy chair look. Only 
La-Z-Boy 
has the Hi-Lo back and 


offers 


a genuine 
separate stool 
for maximum style and 


comfort. 





No. 770 





if you want a taste of qualit 


make tracks for 
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fustralian 


WINES and BRANDY 





EMU 999 TAWNY PORT 
A beautifully blended de ert wine 


which ha mn 4 International Gold 
Medal Awards 


EMI cr AN Y 
\ distinguished aroma and an 
Emu one 


authoritative taste make 


of the really fine brandies. 


EMU SHERRY 


skilfully 


Smarter than a cocktail, 


blended and matured 


wood 


FREE! The superb Emu Booklet about Australian Wines — 
a valuable quide to gracious entertaining. 
Write to Dept. M,, Emu Canada Ltd., 
1126 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 
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Viaclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


ANDY HARDY COMES HOME: > 
[his ultra-folksy Hollywood domestic 
comedy is definitely not of Best Bet 
calibre in my ratings, its only prior 
ity being alphabetical. It’s the first 
of a new series of small-town yarns 
irring the grown-up Mickey Rooney 
Andy 


shown getting chummy with that little 


QI Hardy here 


grown-up 


who used to wear braces on her 
teeth (Pat Cawley). Besides Rooney, 
ral other members of the original 
Cast are back looking only a little 


older than they did in the early 1940s. 


The plot is a slender thing involving 


lawyer Andy in a battle 


land-purchas« 


with his neighbors. 





DON QUIXOTE: At the time of 
dubbed English dialogue 
but the original Russian production (with printed translations) featured at the 
1958 Stratford Film | 


writing I haven’t seen the version with 


which will get wider distribution on this continent 


stival was an impressive item. A wide-screen Soviet 


treatment of Cervantes’ classic Spanish novel, the film contains remarkable 


befuddled knight 


title-role performance by Nikolai Cherkasov as the 


rHE OLD MAN AND THE SEA: Leland Hayward’s massive production ol 
Hemingway's short novel has been acclaimed in some critical quarters as a 


timeless masterwork, but I found it a disappointment and a bit of a bore 


despite much that is stirring along the way. Spencer Tracy is on duty as 


offscreen narrator, reading long excerpts from the Hemingway prose, in add) 
tion to portraying the old fisherman who catches a gigantic marlin and then 
gradually loses it to a horde of marauder sharks 


QUEEN OF OUTER SPACE: Sex and an occasional touch of satire are intro 
starring 
Most 


duced into Hollywood's science-fiction catalogue in this silly fantasy 
Zsa Zsa Gabor as a wispily clad 


of the 


resident of the planet Venus in 1985 


laughs in it, however, appear to be unintentional 


FARZAN’S FIGHT FOR LIFE: All attempts at genuine wonderment seem 


to have been abandoned in the perennial apeman series, currently offering ex 
lifeguard Gordon Scott as the tree-dwelling jungle lord. This time a malevolent 
witch-doctor is his main antagonist. Rating: fair. 

‘ i GULIDI lO THE ¢ RRENT CROP 
The Badlanders: Western. Good The Mark of the Hawk: Africa race € 
The Big Country: Western. Excellent drama. Fai 


Ihe Bravados: Western. Good 
Ihe Bridge on the River Kwai: Action 


The Matchmaker: Comedy. Fair 
Me and the Colonel: Comedy. Good 





d t lops Merry Andrew: Comedy. Good 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Sexy drama Ihe Naked and the Dead: War 
( ‘ but oppressive Fair 
A Certain Smile: Dr Fair A Night to Remember: True shipwreck 
Cry Terror!: Suspense. Goox ra Good 
the Defiant Ones: Drama. Tops Once Upon a Horse: ( edy. Fair 
Whe Fearmakers: Drama. G Orders to Kill: Dr a. Excellent 
The Fiend Who Walked the West: Paths of Glory: Drama. Excellent 
H stern, | Proud Rebel: Frontier dr G 
The Fly: Science-h F Ihe Reluctant Debutante: ( rT I 
Gates of Paris: | Rock-a-Bye Baby: Comedy. Poor 
Rooney: Dublin comedy. Goo 
Gigi: M cal. Excellent | The Silent Enemy: War drama. Goux 
God's Little Acre: Comedy-dra f Deep i South Pacific: Musical. Good 
south. G Stage Struck: Drama. Fair 
High Cost of Loving: Come Good A Tale of Two Cites: Drama. Good 
> Yomestic dran ; 
Hot Spell: | -_ se ‘ 10 North Frederick: Drama. Good 


Indiscreet: Romantic < ¢ Excellent A Time to Love: War drama. Fai 
Intent to Kill: Suspense. Gox Twilight for the Gods: Drama. P 





Kathy O°: Movie-town edy. G J Vertigo: Mystery and suspense. G 
The Key: War-an € Good The Vikings: Historical advent 
York: Charles Chaplin Good 


A King in New 
comedy. Fair i Violent Playground: Drama. Fair 

Voice in the Mirror: 

White 
Excellent 

The Whole Truth: Mystery. Good 


rama. Fair 


Nature 


The Light in the Forest: Frontier drama 


Gooc Wilderness: documenta 


The Long, Hot Summer: Deep South 


comedy-drama Good 
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you won't 
believe 


Startling new RCA VICTOR stereo-orthophonic 
high fidelity actually surrounds you with music! 





The record spins ... the needle drops and 


suddenly... you're in the middte of the music! 
The secret is two of everything. Two sound 
tracks on each Living Stereo record. A two- 
in-one amplifier and two sets of speakers, so 


music surrounds you from two directions. 


And all you have to do is attach any new 
RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidel- 
ity to any good quality radio or TV speaker 
or add a matching RCA Victor speaker. 
Stop in today for a free demonstration of 
Stereo-Orthophoniec High Fidelity. 


New High Fidelity “Victrolas” play new Living Stereo records 


and all your present monaural records - cost as little as *149% 


>> *% 





The Prelude. Portable with extra speak- 
ers in detachable lid. Two-in-One pick- 
up. Two-in-One amplifier. 4 speakers. 
4 speeds. Model SF384. $149.95 


@ RCAVI 
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The Sheridan. 
bination. Diamond Sté 
amplifier. Mahogany, limed oak or wal- 


Radio-“Victrola” com- 


reo stylus. Dual 


nut finishes. Model SHC463. $595.00 


CTOR ©) 





Right: The New Debonaire, model SHC461. $349.5 








Now your favourite music is on 


RCA VICTOR Living Stereo records! 





Bela 
fame 





= LVING STEREO » 


Strauss Waltzes. The Mela 


fonte Sings the Blues. Th 
j vo chrine Orchestra in iush 


f Belafonte 





interprets great blue rangements of Vienna's lov 
One For My Baby and The Wa liest music, George Me! 
That | Feel. LSO-1006. $5.98 no conducting. LSP-1757. $5.98 








— ie — 


Harold in Italy-Berlioz. Played Giselle. Popular young Cana 
by The Boston Symphony Or dian sings Hey There St g 
chestra with harles Munch in Pa dise T9 Y ng ] 

‘ ng and Primrose, Vio other recent popular favour- 
| 228. $5.98 ites. LSP-1790. $5.98 


Over 62 new RCA VICTOR 
Living Stereo albums available right now! 





“Victrola” 


Suggested list prices 
higher. P 


is a registered trade mark of RCA Victor Company, Ltd. 


for walnut finish shown 


Other finishes slightly 
rices slightly higher west o t 


Fort William. 


Ask about the exclusive RCA Victor Factory Service. 























How much is an Englishman worth? 
curh-lige Vision 


| a (ow | wey 


‘A 2 


Continued on page 








‘‘James walked out of the cave. He came back in. 


AP! boo There was a bandit out there waving a shotgun’’ 























Ra m.” He said it as though he had get hundred pounds. You give hundred 
only heard about it the day before pounds to us. We let you go 
) James shook his head, smiling No It was preposterous. “But you can’t 
I noney make me * James began 
he bandit said excitedly Si, sehor. We cannot make you. But 
Money. Mucho money. One thousand you wish to go home, no?” 
yf pounds. From Eenglan.’ But look here James was on his 
' For a moment James felt quite sorry feet. There was a very worried look on 
for the bandits. If he had had any money his thin face 
he would gladly have given some to James argued. Manolo smiled and 
m. They looked such a_ dispirited shrugged his shoulders. James shouted 
i beaten-down lot. But as it was he did not Manolo smiled. James walked purposely 
| have any money. He had tried to talk his out of the cave, and then walked smartly 
publisher into an advance before he left back again. There was a bandit out there 
1} but the old man was shrewd and, know waving a shotgun. Manolo smiled. James 
i ing James well, said that he’d think about pleaded. Manolo shrugged After five 
o i} it wh iw five more chapters hours James gave up and sat moodily on 
) Jame shook his head again No the floor. He threw a stone at the mon 
i “ money. I'm sorry grel. The dog eyed him nervously 
{| But Manolo was a trier. TI \ prob James sulked around the cave for three 
|! , t test thing that had happened days until he realized that the bandits 
} to him in his life-—the capture of real were quite serious. Then he put a fresh 
| ve | hman. He was not going to let piece of white paper into his typewriter 
P l! that lovely money, that h mad beer He was getting very tired of the stew and 
told y in the vaults of the Bank of En his back had begun to ache from the cold 
| SUCCESS land ip through his fingers floor of the cave 
ce : You wife in Eenglan,” he said bril For three more days he stared at the 
| sic liantly She send money. Lov vol yank paper. He grew miserable, resent 
) , vehicles for mucho ful, and self-pitying by turns. It was all 
4 ‘i P No wife said James no ¢ ‘ very well to be told to write a story. But 
i jaster, lower-cost deliveries Manolo threw his hands in the air what could he write about? His mind 
| Caspita!” |} uid, “You lucky mobre empty of plots 
Simply stated, the Volkswagen is Wives ley are terrible.” He grim And all the while he sat before his 
| functionally designed to carry MORE iced and spat into the corner. The mon typewriter the bandits treated him with 
A VOLKSWAGEN VAN goods at LESS cost | flinched great consideration. They tiptoed round 
. : 
f WILL CARRY... Che many outstanding features Manolo stepped across to his: comrad the cave, miming grotesquely for each 
\ 3 . a to impart U I of info ition hey other to be silent. When they kicked the 
i 530.000 of the Volkswagen have been designed, ook th h ow in wonder at h dog they did so quietly. They knew whet 
} ciwaretts engineered and incorporated into the = they we the presence of geniu 
if vehicle for onlv one purpose, What \ " Manolo 1 across James noted th bittern on the f 
i 19 TV sets ind that is to provide a vehicle t . walk alone the mountainside that even 
' , that can be oper ited day in ind day out Writer lan Nsv j vakir } lid manage to evade his captor 
350 pair ummer or winter, in dense city traffic tio t} fin night wander in the mountains for d 
of shoes or on rough country roads AT’ THE Book vefore anvone found him 
or LOWEST COST PER POUND, MILE! Man ( oO Stull the paper in the machine remained 
148 men This what we offer you in Volkswagen 
suits We back this up with a dealer service ; , \nd then one d James had an id 
- ne C 1exna C No too soon 1€ he thought, fo ) 
I nizath that lation-wlae 
34 crat } | H t n nd th I were D ining to \ 
with a ce tral 5-million dollar id H lept almost istantly him violent ndionniicn Th ; 
( Of OFaNngee opare Parts Depot in l‘oronto - se a . "ot 38 
; Mmpry nis i newspaper O! mavzazin 
12.000 eg: See your Volkswagen dealer, he'll pee E . mors as feature story on the bandits themselve 
how you all the facts and figures pev id his own predicament. He was de 
H nk I £10 I 7° nd ighted with the idea and wondered 
{ rned over. He knew he w lreamin had not thought of it before 
° wished tt He op 1 oO , It 1thusiastic 
GOLDEN MILE + TORONTO 16, ONT. ly v typewriter. For the first Sefior,” he said, “when they read 
time Jam an to feel hey come to th itains to fetcl 
1 nme fast. It v the same stew. He waved teriously, “You do not understand Ol 
» James. “Bue i ive no wife and famil 
op ) p well But, Manolo, this is for English | 
J odded and tt { per. What does it matter if Englishmen 
pewrit How did tl et there read it. They cannot come to the moun 
r} , wee , nie — ifback Manolo smiled Pedro f et iS tains to fetch you. Do you see 
y . nigi Manolo nodded his head thoughtfully 
; a oa sane sl cai —— What for One momentit he said, stepping to 
htest new personalit \ look of peasant cunning cro d the mouth of the cave and calling his 
i Manolo's monk face. He rose from his companions hey talked for an hour 
YOU'VE SEEN HIM. NOW READ HIS STORY: haunches and came over to James, strok There was much shrugging and shaking 
ing his red cummerbund vigorous of heads. James was depressed. It was the 
Not , « fil f ; ; | You writer?” -he said best idea he’d had—the only one in fact 
That's right and he saw no likelihood of another 
IN THE NOVEMBER 8 ISSUE OF MACLEAN’S How much for stories?” On his present diet 
| About a hundred pounds, if I’m lucky, hen Manolo rose. “English papers 
. ON SALE ACROSS CANADA ON TORE! R but I don’t see they pay well?” 
> senor. Hundred pounds James nodded vigorously Si, si, si 


very well. Mucho money.” He found him 





a 


Mucho money. You write story her 
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AT THE RELAXING HOUR in homes across Canada more and more 


in wood in a whisky. That’s 


men are appreciating the importance of age 


hv so manv of them are switching enthusiastically to 8-year old O.F.C. 


When you buy 


Of its true quality. 


O.F.C. you can be sure of its true age... and therefore 


CZ we e ~ ° + 0 
@O aniulian che nile Ucuto. “Diéstrllers of certi~ied-age whiskies 


©.F.C., AGED 8 YEARS RESERVE, 


AGED 6 YEARS 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


sKyY 


THE 
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T 
4'8 IS A supers. FULLY-AGED WH! 


nd PEDIGREED GOODNESS REPRESENTS 
ROUDEST ACHIEVEMENT OF CANADA'S M 

DISTINGUISHED MASTER DISTILLERS 
R THE 


SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERN 


Conackon- sScheniey Z/ 


VALLEYFIELD. P... CANADA 
evwere corn 
(eet SORE UNM rey womes 
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in-a-lifetime shot Press the release on 
your Boiex, and you know | 
clear and sharp, to enjoy aga with your 


friends at home 





Bolex cameras are easy to ec, ind 
thoroughly built by Swiss 
raftsmen to omparabie with 
those of t 

\ I gag examine tine 
Bolex H16, i¢ n Reflex 1OW Or, if 
you are an 8 mm enthusiast, ask to see 
the C8 single lens, B8 twin lens turret o1 
the B8 VS—the new 8 mm camera wit 
Variable Shutter. Prices as low as $98.50 


You'll make better movies with 


Zi yy. 
Fan 4 4 o ? 
Write for illustrated colour brochure to: 


GARLICK FILMS LTD. 


Tycos Drive, Toronto 19 


t lex House 











iustrated: 
MODEL 185K 


3-shot repeater 
$38.95 J 





wae & 


RIGHT CHOKE 


MEANS 


RE GAME 









C-LECT-CHOKE 


Sef Standard on all Moss 
3/ berg “K"’ Model shot 
gir Actually you 
get this finest, finge 


0 ga.) 


4 operated choke-- 
hi worth $2 ~—~for only 
$4 or $§ a typical 
Mossberg value. Set 


tings are positive and 


“K" MODELS~—3-shot repeaters 
~available in all popular gauges 


$36.65 to $55.85 


all per 
Arthur, Ont 


New catalog describing these and 
FREE other Mossberg shotguns, rifles 
and telescope sights. Send today. 


>) F. Mossberg & Sons, inc 
89310 St. John St., New Haven 5, Conn 
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f ppin ito the pidgin idiom quite 
is all right then. Me and m ombres 
i ip 
For the next two hours James potter- 
1 happ. ibout with his camera, taking 
pictur yf the ca ind the four men 
Th its we ht suspicious at 
fu noughn expectin he cam i to 
onc som innih in i Then 
I tne Saw th: vas quite h les 
ind | vent k nte | ito 
the spirit of the thin 
The took off the ts id co ved 
their matted hair and washed their faces 


Manolo eve 


ime out into the sunlight the other three 
uiggered. James thought he heard one 
of them say If only your wife could 

ou now Manolo shot the man mean 
lcok. They were like delighted childre 
ind James had some difficulty in restrain 


ng them from smiling at the camera. He 





tried to make them look as fierce iS Pos 
ible. It was going to be hard getting any- 
one to ve him as it was without then 
looking like four harmle scarecrows 
Later in the d I began to pe the 
stor The Last Bandit in exclusive 


, . 1 
interview and story by James Pollar« 


i ae story was not a sensation but it 


was just what the feature editors of 


newspapers like. James’ age:ts in Lon 
don, to whom he had sent the story, had 
no difficulty in selling it for seventy-five 


pounds to a mass-circulation Sunday pa 


per he paper, which had bough: world 


rights to the story, then began to sell the 
story anywhere it could through its syn- 


dication department. It was bought by a 
newspaper in Chicago, by one in Mel 
bourne and by one in Cape Town. It was 
also bought, later, by a digest magazine 
that publishes in five languages through 
out Europe. So that all in all a great 
nany people read it 

Jame waited § thre wecks for the 


cheque to arrive from London. But to 


the bandits it wa sta piece of paper 


and they were most anxious to feel the 
textur of high-denomination notes in 
their fingers. So the next day Manolo 
took 1m to. the vearest large village 
where there was a bank. James gave his 
word of honor to th bandit chief that 
would raise no alarm, and taking with 
n Passpo! I ished the cheque 
Indeed, Jam thought, as the cashier 
\ ( tin oO the notes eventy-five 
pounds wa juite cheap. For with the 
heque had com r trom Nis agents 
in that he | 1 ( ved a great de 
of favorable newspapt p cit th the 
publishing of th rv. It bod fo 
Ww e987. 
Wi h oO 1! Manolo he took out 
Manolo shook 
| W For th 
) ) h oth ust 
t | 1o } K DACK 
) ‘ L 
A] 10 When 
] ) , 
ould t Pedro, who ust 
i in mo rn is Snot n S 
ibsen Manolo brok ‘ trot and i 
Jam Ip t p 
I} first person J wo erin 
the Wu the | i nant of Police 
H 1 che se ied to droop even far 
tl Jame nbered. With him 
we wo on i Th I >a 
Sten ) ld | I 
oO le perado al i 
dey ed n 
Well, Senor Po | € tenant 
said, stretching o hand in greetin 
we mect in tl t places. A yu 
a permanent resident fh 


Not quite.” said James. “A paying 


guest, you might say 


“So?” The lieutenant smiled. Then he 


motioned to Manolo, and began to talk 


in a quick low voice. James saw Manolo's 
face become even longer and more de- 
pressed. There was fear at the corners of 
his eyes. His fingers fretted at the red 
cummerbund 
James also felt depressed. He was sorry 
it had turned out this way, sorry that the 
bandits had been caught. They were really 
juite harmless, playing at being desper- 
adoes like elderly children. And certain 
ly for James they had brought into his 
fairly humdrum life a colorful adventure 
that he would never forget. Still, the po- 
their duty too He would not 
interfere. It was not his country, nor was 
it his business. He made up his mind, 
however that he would not prefer 
charges. The police would have to con 
ict them on other evidence than his 
The lieutenant stopped talking. The 


four bandits moved out of the cave fo 


iowed Dy the two 


constables each carry 


+ 


ing two shotguns as well as their auto- 
matic rifles 
Ihe lieutenant turned to James. “Senor 


Pollard, can I give you a lift, or do you 


Facing danger 

If I can estimate rightly 
My dangerous age ts in sight 
But my wife is taking it lightly 


And what's worse, she is probably right! 


Leonard K. Schiff 


prefer to stay? The air tn the mountair 


is very bracing, no?” 
I'll be lad of the lift. The air is a 


too Dracing He shouldered his 


pack and moved off down the path afte 


\ YT the bottom of the mountain, where 
J the road twisted like a dusty snake 
the police van was parked James got in 


front with the leutenant. Manolo and 
his cutthroats climbed over the tailboard 
, 


it the back, followed by two constables 


The air was thick with gloom and depres 


n 
sion 


Once James said, “Lieutenant, do you 





lave to arrest these men? They're quite 
harmless, you know.” 


But, Senor Pollard, you yourself said 








re desperate men. The police have 

h luty 

I iid the NeT desperat men?’ 
James voice was surprised I 
inything of the sort. I haven't spoken 
bo then 

No nor, | ou have written about 
hem.’ 

James bit his lip. Of course he had 


r 
forgotten that the lieutenant might have 
een the article. He was plunged into an 
even deeper depression 
About halfway to the town, as the road 


was curling over a high mountain pass, 


I iculenant stopp d the van 
Wil Oo smoke senor? 
James shook his head 
Ihe lieutenant carefully began making 
i stro black cigarette. “In my country 


everyone smokes. For some it eases the 


nungetr He looked over the match at 
Jame Not only of the belly.’ 
James heard bumping in the back of 


the van and thought that the constables 
were getting irritated by the halt. It must 
be very hot in the back, with no windows 

The lieutenant drove on and soon they 


came into the town from where James 


c 
had begun his trip. They pulled up out- 
2 t 


side the police offices 


MACLEAN’S 





“Well, Sefor Pollard, this is as far as 
I go.” There was a smile on the lieuten 
ant’s face that baffled James 

At that moment, in noisy pandemo 
nium, four formidable old women clat 
tered down the steps of the police station 
chattering angrily among themselves. Thx 
woman in the lead, a big rawboned fe 
male with a wide sullen face, rushed up 
to the lieutenant, brandishing a_ short 
stick 

Manolo?” she shrieked 
Manol 

Momento, senora,” the lieutenant said, 
‘Momento.’ 

The three other women surged like 
harpies round the policeman shouting at 
the tops of their voices 

Silencio!” he 


through them to the rear of the van 


Dondse esta 


forcibly restraining her 


roared, and moved 
Producing a large bunch of keys he un 
locked the doors. James craned his neck 
over the shoulders of the agitated women, 
peering into the dark interior of the 
police van 

What he saw was two police constables, 
lying on their sides, neatly trussed with 
ropes, and firmly gagged with handker- 
chiefs. And that was all. Even the shot 
vuns were gone 

Dios mio!” the heutenant exclaimed 
piously, throwing up his hands to the 
SKY They have escaped!’ 

There was an angry wail from the four 
women, and then in unison they all began 
shrieking invective at the lieutenant, the 
constables, the escaped bandits, and even 
at James. The big sullen woman beat on 
the sides of the van with her stick. A 
crowd gathered 

It was fifteen minutes before the lieu- 
tenant could silence the women. For 
James it was fifteen minutes he never 
wanted to experience again. At any single 
moment he felt they might turn and 
tear him apart as an outlet for their rage 

The lieutenant was making promises in 
James caught the constant 
repetition of the word mafana. Eventual- 


a loud voice 


ly the women moved off angrily, shaking 
their fists in the sky, taking the sympa 
thetic crowd with them 

James looked at the lieutenant. The 
lieutenant looked at James—and then he 
winked. No, not quite a wink, just a 
twitch of one droopy end of his mustache 
They freed the constables, who seemed 
none the worse for their captivity, and 
went into the lieutenant’s office. 

James was sitting in the same chair he 
had occupied before; he was smoking one 
of the lieutenant’s black cigarettes 

“Where will they go?” he asked 

‘Into the mountains. Where else?’ 

“Do you think you'll find them again? 

The lieutenant shrugged. “In my coun 
try there are many mountains.” Then, 
obliquely: “You are not married? 


No.” 
Ah. Sometimes but no. My wife 
she is a good wife.” He sighed. “For 


some the unlucky ones, the mountains 
are better than wives. In the winter there 
is snow, in summer the heat. These things 


they know. It is never bad all the time.” 
He paused. “No, senor, I do not think 
we shall find them again.” 

James put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out the roll of bank notes. “I owe 
them this for the lodging they gave me 
le said I'd like to leave it with you in 
case you see them again 


lieutenant put the money in his 





Take my word, senor, they will 
receive it. | thank you on their behalf 
He opened the drawer in his desk and 
brought out a bottle of brandy and two 
glasses. They drank 
And this too for the soul,” the lieu- 
tenant said 


James saw the end of his mustache 


twitch again. 
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In Quebec 


Caterpillar earthmovers work on construction of Montreal-Laurentian Autoroute near St. Jerome, Quebec. 


+" 


et cae 


They're making the drive 


to the Laurentians a schuss’ 


This time next year six lanes of pavement 
will connect Montreal and St. Jerome, gate- 
way to the Laurentian Mountains and their 
famous skiing resorts. 

A drive that now can take up to two hours 
through heavy traffic will be a 30-minute 
breeze over a superhighway as modern as 
any on this continent. 

3ut the highway will offer more than 
speed. Motorists will be safer, too. Cars 
entering and leaving it will merge easily 
and safely with through traffic. There will 
be no intersections or stop signs. Broad 


median strips will separate drivers travel- 
ing In oppesite directions. 

The Montreal-Laurentian Autoroute, as 
it is called, will be able to handle more than 
100,000 cars a day. Actual use is expected 
to reach eight million cars the first year 
then climb steadily as the new highway 
helps attract more visitors to winter sports 
and summer vacations in the Laurentians. 

Total construction cost has been estimated 
at $45 million. To meet the fixed charges, the 
Montreal-Laurentian Autoroute will be a 
toll road—the first one in Canada. 


Caterpillar of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario - Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. - Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, Illinois, 


U.S.A. - Caterpillar Overseas C.A., Caracas, Venezuela - Caterpillar of Australia Pty. Ltd., Melbourne - Caterpillar Brasil S.A., Sao Paulo 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 


. 
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*SCHUSS: a skiing term meaning a straight, high-speed 


Financing the modern new roads that an 
expanding economy and growing population 
demand is a major problem in every 
province in Canada. But good highways 
are the soundest investment a nation can 
make in its future. For in the long run, 
they save far more than they cost—in 
lives, time and money. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


Diese! Engines + Tractors + Motor Graders 


Earthmoving Equipment 










































My week on the Grand Banks continued from page 27 
. 
’ 
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Banks of Newfoundland. From the time sail tl British cod fis! nen staged a Banks have been few. During World War 
| John Cabot discovered the island in 1497 preview when they descended on a Span I there were a few humane sinkings by 
i} ind begain to publicize the fishing poter ish fishing t and took ix hundred U-Boat commanders who gave crews a 
| of its wat England sent her sailor Prison is hity thousand quin chance to get clear before their ships 
i} to the Banks for fish and for naval train tals of rc were sunk Trawlers fished without loss 
l 1 Piv irs befor | Arma Since then urlik ounds from the during World War II although there 
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Bridge Players say 
ee ” 
CONGRESS Cards, please 
| You add to your pleasure and your prestige with 
guests, when you use elegant ConcreEss cards, These 
| | slim cards with the famous Cel-U-Tone Finish 
if shuffle smoothly, deal easily and feel right 
Na in your hand. concress cards have gilded 
:) j RE ; 
| edges and beautiful back designs. 
i There’s a design to suit you in 
| attractive velour-covered cases. 
| When you need cards, 
| . 
| look for the name 
CONGRESS on 
i the seal. 
} 
' 
BRIDGE, RUMMY, 
! POKER, HEARTS? ce 
| Great fan! fond... 
| 0 
The 
Poker Player 
says 
q “7 
} “Pll have ICvCLE 
1 
! » 
i Wherever men gather for a 
friendly game, you'll see the 
famous BICYCLE Cards. These 
" sturdy cards have a ¢ rispne 58...a snap 
.aslide . a slip that makes the game 
really move. A man’s card—BICYCLE! 
What if they ask you the rules ? 
It's tough to remember the rules when there 
are so many witys of enjoying cards. Send 
25¢ for the 256 page “Official Rules 
Book” which covers 156 card 
games to INTERNATIONAL 
PLAYING CARD CO.,, 
W indsor, 
Ontario. 
I 
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were submarines in the area of the Banks 
One of them even came to the gap lead- 
ing into St. John’s harbor and petulantly 
slammed a couple of torpedoes harmless 


ly into the shore out of what appeared 
to be sheer frustration 

Last year a fisherman off Botwood 
reported an unidentified submarine. Dut 
ing the past summer the U.S. Navy, in 


particular, became excited about the well 


known presence of a dozen Russian 
trawlers on the Banks. An _ unidentified 
Portuguese sailor was quoted as saying 
that “they didn’t seem to be fishing 

The U.S. Navy flew over the visiting 


ships and after one flight a pilot report 
ed that his radar acted up in the vicinity 
of the ships. The suggestion was that the 
probing the 
with thei 


Russians were continental 


radar defenses own electronic 


devices 


Later in the summer, while 
and navy kept 
Canadian fishery 
the Russians at 
Halifax. The 


even communicative, 


Canada’s 
the 
representatives 
an ICNAI 
Russians 


air force watch on 
vessels, 
met meeting 
were friendly 
but a little hurt 
going the 
they 


fish 


in 


for 


Ot 


because their motives 
Banks had been 
had been fishing said, 
poor—only 

sand tons of redfish, also Known as ocean 
perch. Not the 


catch regarded as appropriate but its size 


to 
suspect 


they 


course 
but the 


ing had been seventy thou 


only was color of thei 


was considered reasonable by fishery 


experts 
The Russians, who have a factory ship 
which the fish 
and packaged, al 
to develop the 


in are cleaned, frozen 


at sea, have been trying 


redfish fishery in the deep 


waters at the northwest corner of the 
Banks. To do this they are using gear 
of greater power than any carried by the 
Canadian trawlers 

But cod is still the most important 
single commodity in the economy of 
Newfoundland and the Grand Banks 


have had a profound effect on the des 
tiny of the island. When Newfoundland 
ers speak of fish they mean cod; all 
others, like salmon and haddock are men 
tioned by name. A picture of a cod once 
ippeared on their bank notes. The smell 
of it hangs over many a Newfoundland 
home at mealtime, particularly on Fri 
days when fish and brewis (pronounced 
brews), a mixture of salt cod and hard 
tack, is being prepared. The smell of 
cod is so pronounced in St. John’s Water 
Street at times as to be almost visible 
A third of the people on the island make 
their living out of the fishery or enter 
prises connected with it. Going to the 
Grand Banks has been the lifework of 


generations of Newfoundlanders and 


2 y > 
Portuguese 


When Sir Humphrey Gilbert landed at 
what is now St. John’s on. August 5 
1583, to claim the island for Queen Eliza 
beth, he found thirty-six ships from 
England, Franc Spain and Port 
fishing on the Banks The Portugues 
have been there ever sinc nd we oO 
i lor r th | fu ish 
il hil yf I nations ( nt The 
Q I mpr I I re to 
pol k f [ | 
tl I t got pro t th Px 
ru t} oO } Ver oO 
Bank and pri N nd 1 it 
elf in 14° ( ‘ John 
( ot showed up 

I Port leet « oO eigh 
ships and thirty-five hundred 1 leave 
home is it has for hundreds of years 
in Febru and does not return until 
late the ext fall with the hold oO 
alt cod. They e veteran fishermen 
who have not spent a summer at hom 
for fifty y Their first stop is at the 
Banks and then they go into St. John’s 
to get more supplies before moving oi 
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to Greenland, for the Banks cod move 
inshore during the summer months. In 
the fall, if they have not caught thei 
quota, these crews will stop off on the 
Banks on the way home 

St. John’s knows the Portuguese fish- 
ermen well. They are well-behaved, quiet 
men who shop with the aid of phrase 
books, buying nylons for their wives and 
daughters and stopping to play a game of 
ball on the street with children 





rhe first fishermen to go to the Banks 
from England, under sail of course, 
worked off the sides of their ships with 
poles and lines. They were out of St 
John’s for six weeks at a time if the 
fishing was good, fourteen weeks if it 
was bad. “Picture them,” wrote an early 
writer, “on a rolling, pitching vessel. The 
men are scarcely able to stand fer weari- 
ness. The fog drips like rain trom the 
rigging and on a dark cold night they 


fumble for the hooks to bait them.” Fre 
; quently they drove the hooks into their 
{ benumbed fingers 


In later years the schooners sent out 
lories to set lines, with two men to each, 
but life was no easier for the crews. The 
food was still hard tack and salt junk, as 
the pickled beef is called And there was 
always fear of a storm that would drive 
the mother ship and the dories apart 
The dorymen lived in fear of “going 
stray.” When they did there was nothing 
to do but bend their backs and try to 
make St. John’s, perhaps two hundred 
miles away. Frequently, in a storm, a 
ship and crew would disappear without 


trace. 
No great fish eaters 


Great changes have come to the Banks. 
Weather information and radios on which 
to receive it have removed the threat of 
in unexpected storm. No longer do men 
have to go eighty feet aloft to reef ice- 
ncrusted canvas in a gale. The peril 
has been taken out of fog by radar. But 
economically the fishery is still a risky 
Ousimess 

! got a graphic idea of what we are 


up against when I was in Chicago,” said 





Max Lane, secretary of the Newfound- 
land Federation of Fishermen. “I was 
asked to address this luncheon meeting 
of about a hundred businessmen. In the 
whole room, only three of them were 
eating fish. And this was a_ Friday 
People on the mainland are just not 
great fish eaters 

[The ships that go to the Banks from 
Canadian ports no longer take cod for 
salting. This branch of the fishery is left 
to the foreign fleet and the Canadian 
nshore fishermen. The salt-cod fishermen 


in trouble and have asked for federal 





government help to meet the competition 
yf iow-cost foreign operators Brazil, 
good market for salt cod from 
Newfoundland, now gets its supplies 
oO No y on a bart leal. Countries 
Po {1 Spain | d 
) o tion to help t th 
i people \ nt 
( ntri , ( 
{ »S t k nsn Tt 
NJ ' oe 
“ " 
I l B fre 
{ | } } 
if € 
‘ of ho p ( 
I Kagil B ) ( 
( lat et 
I | S wont 
can re | if 
B n with t 
I on € p N 
ndland le 1 last 
C)ft t f} hat s ( ( } G j 
B 35 nip i ( 1 


Thirty of these are from Newfoundlan the Banks all year round. I was a pas- [he master turned on the 


the rest from the Maritimes and Quebec senger on Blue Foam for seven days this loran, and the battery of ship-to-shore 
Newfoundland fleet only three summer, on her last trip before tying up radiotelephone equipment and took his 
sail from St. John’s, all under the The cruise started badly on a Mon place on a perch on the starboard side 
flag of Job Brothers. One of these, Blue day. One hand was late and delayed sail of the wheelhouse to guide the 399-ton 
Foam, is captained by fifty-seven-year-old ing. When he «lid show up he was drunk trawler across the dark harbor, out 
Archie Thornhill, a rotund teetotaler who and abusive. The captain gave him five through the Gap into the Atlantic to 
has taken more fish—a hundred million minutes to get ashore with his gear. He ward the Grand Banks. Putting the fisher 
off the Grand Banks than any barely made it, trailing his pillow behind man ashore bothered him, he admitted 
Newfoundland skipper He has him. He clung to a bollard as the ship The next morning he said he had slept 

been going to the Banks every season eased away from the dock and if there little for thinking about it 
for the last forty years had been any potency in his curses the “I haven't had to do that for ten years,’ 


Except for a six-week lay-up for an trip would have produced no more than a he said sadly 




















4 
radar, the } 


refit, Thornhill and his ship fish fish, if it hadn't ended in tragedy “One less to share with. More for the 









































































the true Canadian ale with full-bodied flavour 


This is living! A good workout—and flavour you remember. Whether you 
then a cold bottle of Red Cap. There share it with your buddies or have a 
nothing like it—Red Cap’s the full- personal thirst, stick with Carling 

bodied true Canadian ale—with a Red Cap—the true Canadian Ale. 


CARLING’'S RED CAP ALE |! 


THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING'S 
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with this sparkling, spirited, new pace-setting 


Plymouth. But not this year! For here is an 
all-new car that will stir you — whether you 


see it in live action or eye it at parade rest! 
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MOUTH ° 


Someday there may be another car to compare 
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(An all-new car that will move you— more easily 


and comfortably than any car going! It just 
arrived at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. Be 
sure to see the °59 Plymouth today! 
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rest of us,” said the helmsman 

The owners supply the ship and the 
gear, the captain explained. This one, 
built in Camden, N.J., by the John 
Mathis Company in 1946, with the given 
name of Fearless cost close to three 
Guarters of a million dollars to buy and 


equip. The crew members, seventeen in 





number for this trip, pay for their own 
food. The fish, more flounder than cod 
it this season, averages about three cents 
1 pound nd two hundred thousand 
pounds is regarded as a good catch. The 
OV rs get Kty-t percent, the crew 
thirt . kipper nd first mate 
tak th nd i juart percen 
h from ti é ha ind three per 
nt from oO t h hermen 
y 7 dolla 
oul I 700d p l i rage ido 
t fv d < il i ( t 
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men like that today. These fellows can’t 
even mend a net some of them. In those 
days they were all good twine men-—had 
to be 

Well, at one time we saw a chance 
to make a run for St. Pierre but the wind 
turned against us and drove us back the 
way we had come. We were helpless for 
we had lost most of our sail and were 
scon in danger of being driven on the 
rocks of the Newfoundland shore. We 
nugged up what sail we had. I lashed 
the wheel and went below. There was 
nothing more to be done. But the wind 
chopped you know what that means 
changed—and we were driven out to sea 

Eight days later I made port. We tied 
p the ship and I told the men not to 
bother trying to do anything to her but 


just go home and tell their families they 


were safe. It was about two in the morn 
ng. a Saturday. I went into the house 
ind upstairs. The two children were in 








THE PROFESSIONS: 1 
The A\ 4 aitress 


Target of ornate abuse 


Purses fast and manners loose 


lhe drunken pass, the mumbled order, 





Tourists who ignore the border 

Ang Ook impatient diners 

Dowa with howling minors 

And, oh final footsore fate 

We also stand, who serve and wait 

Mavor Moore 

th g bed with my wife. She couldn't 
speak al first She was the only one 


who hadn't given me up for dead. Even 


‘my mother had lost hope. My little girl 
nine, just looked at me but the boy. who 
wa laddy and crawled 
acré me Then we could all 








p lng we went to church 
| inued to blow a near 
| Wednesd morning I'm going 

to Oo asnor and collect the enjoyment 

e, have twenty-four kids and live 
mn the OV nment complained yn 
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morning the skipper had been humming 
Bless This House. By nightfal! as the fish 
continued to plop into the hold he was 
singing, Praise God From Whom All 
Blessings Flow. By the end of the week 
a good catch seemed assured. But this 
turn of events failed to remove entirely 
the nagging fear that Captain Thornhill 
shares with other skippers that the Banks 
will one day be fished out. Ancther fish 
erman, Izaak Walton, made this gloomy 
prophecy to his countrymen when nets 
were first used on the Banks. The as 
surances of the scientists do not allay 
Captain Thornhill’s fears 

Captain Thornhill (you would no more 
call him “Cap” than you would call 
Wilder Penfield “Doc”) is a man who 
believes in fish. They are his business 
his hope, and a good deal of his food 
The passenger said he could eat fish 
three times a day. He got it twice a day, 
as a test, and came up still liking salt 
cod. The restaurants of St. John’s, where 
they should know better, do things to fish 
that would make a lamprey blush. The 
passenger had clam chowder one night 
vid 


ishore that made the controversy 


about including tomatoes ridiculously 
academic This one had carrots and a 
coagulant, probably flour, of such con 
sistency that you felt it should be eaten 


with one of those little brushes that 


come with paste pots. Captain Thornhill 





{ when he heard the story “To 
he said you will have cod 
They were so fresh that fish from 


which they had been skillfully plucked 
by the men on the fish deck were prob 
ably still twitching in the hold as we 
sat down to eat them. Claude, the cook 


selected medium-sized tongues, without 


too much jelly at the base, and fried them 
in deep fat. He even threw out the tea 
and made a fresh pot for the occasion 
On the side was a fresh loaf of his own 
white bread that rose high and light 
and burst in a crusty magnificence at 
the top in a shape like his own hat 

Cod tongues are delicate and white 
They taste more like frogs’ legs than fish 
but not like either, really. Their flavor is 


( 





icate and haunting 

The next time I go out with him, says 
Captain Archie, he'll arrange to get me 
a mess of cod cheeks. He would have got 
them this time but he didn’t want to spoil 
the memory of those tongues 

On Friday the news from St. John’s 
was that the attorney-general was going 
to crack down on the big bingo games 


hit 


being conducted by t 


service clubs tO 
finance charitable works. The Rev. Dr 
James Mutchmor, of Toronto, who had 
been on the island for a church confer 
ence, was blamed for instigating the pro 


hibition. At dinner, the noon meal i 


Newfoundland, the crew wondered if he 


would try to stop fishing as gambling 





\ lik . 
\ 


captain went to church 


wice by radio. “I never feel right abo 
fish on Sunday I confided to th 
I sengel And | ver did fish on t 
tl i I W \ iT ) Th me I ‘ 
Gi { tarted it on tl B 
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Captain Thornhill wrote I I 
| lo Our pa ni 
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s for financial security from 


New pian for modern families insures the lives of you, 
your wife, your children—all in one convenient policy! 


the term insurance on your wife and children 


A faster pace of living more to plan before you, her insurance becomes payable and die 
oy together add up a whole new then $1,250 additional insurance covers you becomes fully paid up! 
And designed to until age 65. $1,000 coverage for each insured Premiums are realistically low, too. And 


| >i 


is New York Life’s child which continues until his age 22 or yout divider 
st ige | W ever 1s earlier—which can’ then sk your New York Life agent ; this new 


ids, as declared, can reduce payments. 


single low-< 
scts YOu, \ 1S 5,000 Of permanen to protect your family or 
ps meet future needs a: insurance. New babies automatically are covered -3 
lot mroan nolicyv anni 
1leS OCCUF ON PK WCY ani 


(within statutory limits) after the first 15 dz “All expiration dat 


at no premium increase. What’s more, if you eal ige shown 


$5 O00 perman 


GS a — : wa 9 ME wy Fi ORK LiFe 


,250 insurance for your wife if she’s your age 
14 H et INSURANCE COMPANY 
GES Ei POR, ee ee. Fo See 320 BAY STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


until your age 65*—can then be SERVING CAWADIANS SINCE 1858 Victoria. © Vancouver ¢ New Westminster © Calgary 
Lethbridge ¢ Regina © Saskatoon nipeg © Otta 
Cor I Montreal C Sherbroo 


ed to permanent insurance. If she dies yy Recline % eal a 


Life Insurance Group Insura Accident & Sickness Insurance Major Medica! 
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When his taste 
Stands out... 
give him the watch 
that stands out 









BuLova 


HIS EXCELLENCY| § 





2 His Excellency at LOOK FOR 


your Authorized Bulova Jewellers, Other fine Bulova Watches are priced from THAT BULOVA DIFFERENCE 
$29./5 to $2500.00. Use the convenient Bulova Credit Pla 
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Continued from page 34 


The rise and fall of Dawson City 





‘ 
: 

ndo ind balconies with their intri 

te wrought balustrades, the elaborate 

cornices and pillars, presented rococo 

legance i false as the square fronts 


which hid the dingy, gabled log building 
behind. Hollywood films have 


the Klondike halls with 


but the 


presented 


dance Parisian 





splendor real edifice re cheap 


er and shabbier than their dream-world 
counterparts. So were the girls who danc 
d within them, especially in the irly 
lay Like the furniture and the trim 
nings, they had to be brought tn over 
the mountains and thus they ere plal 

sturdy, serviceable and ithout embel 
lishment. Most of them ran to weight 
only the huskiest, after all, were able to 


withstand the rigors of the journey 

Ihe interiors of the dance halls 
of a piece and a description of the 
Monte Carlo serves for them all. It was 


til " 1 } 
hastily erected two-story building with 





large plate-glass windows on which it 
name was inscribed, ftacing the street 
Upon entering it, the newcomer found 
himself in a small, rather dark room 
dominated by a sheet-iron stov with a 
long polished ar to his left. behind 
which the bartenders in starched shirts 
and aprons with white waistcoats ind 
diamond stickpins, stood refi 1 in th 
long mirrors at their backs 
Champagne at $60 a quart 

Beyond the saloon was malle oom 
where faro poker a roulette we 
played continually, day and night. and 


behind this room was the theatre consist 
ing of a round floor with movab 

benches), a balco three rows and six 
boxes), and a small curtained stage. The 
remainder of the tablishmen pp 

Story Was given over to oul 1o7e1 
bedrooms which could be rented by th 


ight or by the week for any purpose 
even including slumber 
This layout differed or in detail p 
nd down th treet. A sign on the ba 
on of tt Opera House unded 
omers that “gentlemen in private boxe 
xpected to order refreshment nd 
( structions were mynored to 
\ rk fi oO! ( 
li n upp box 
of se te inkis hampagne 
ixty dolla q rt 


than they 


OF St more 
champagne or the 
ne ome! their presence in 
irrounded them with an 
pro laimed to all who watch 


had won hand in the hard 
[he private box in the Daw 


hall thus became a sort of 





pended above the turbulent 


masses on the floor below 





flush with gold could feel that 
he had indeed risen in the world. In a 
ingle night in the Monte Carlo one such 


} 
lebrant had seventeen hundred dollars 
worth of champagne brought to his box 
In the the bar 


larger establishments 


lance hall and stage enter 


iming 


room 
tainment were operated as separate con- 
versatile ot the 
entrepreneurs was Mulligan 


vith his wife Carrie, had 


cCesSIONS The most 


John who 


been 


staging 
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vaudeville and 
Pacific 
Mullig 


series of 


burlesque in the various 


coast towns before coming north 


1 wrote the entire show himself 





bawdy and satirical commen 
taries on the times made up from sugges 
tions he received from gamblers, miners, 
dance-hall girls and bartenders 

His best-remembered drama was The 
Stillwater Willie, a 


on the exploits of Swiftwater Bill Gates 


Adventures of satire 


who was not only the Klondike’s most 
enduring legend but also its most effer 
vescent character. As hard as other men 


worked to gain gold, Swiftwater worked 


to get rid of it, occasionally, in_ fact 
bathing in champagne. His relations with 
the Lamore sisters, of dance-hall fame 
have become a staple piece of Yukon 
folklore. In the days when hen’s eggs 
were as scarce as diamonds and as cost] 
as nuggets, Swiftwater is said to have 


purchased every one in town to either 
delight 


variations of this 


spite or Gussie Lamore. (There 


fe aS many story as 


there were eg ) Swiftwater joined 


Gussie in San Francisco as part of a 


monumental binge, but she refused at 


the last moment to marry him, possibly 
because she was already married, and a 


mother. Unabashed, he instantly married 


her sister Grace and when Grace threw 
weeks commenced 


Nellie 


casting, 


him over after 


t 
al 


tnree 
once to court her sister 
With a fine 
Mulligan starred Nellie in his play 


John 
Swift 
water Bill would occupy the finest box in 
applaud the 
while the 


sense ol 


the theatre and caricature 


cheerfully audience 
The little 


over five feet 


laughed 


man (he was only a few inches 


did not mind the guffaws 
he was being noticed for the first time in 
what mattered 


his life and that was 


Gussie Lamore returned to Dawson, her 
reputation enhanced by the legend of the 
was a popular favor 
Monte Carlo 


she would sing to Swiftwater in his box 


eggs. and she, too 


From the 





Stage ol the 


Give me a pen, I'll make my will 
Ill will it all to Swiftwater Bill 

1 loved him once and I always will, 
For he was certainly good to me 
All ¢€ s would 
with the 


turn upwards to the 
Prince Albert 


stickpin and the 


littl man coat 


the diamond comica 


mustache, applauding furiously; and the 


cheechakos in the pit 


other and remember 


would nudge each 


later that 


vears 


they had once een the legendary Swift 
wate! 

The incident entertainments in_ the 
lance halls were usually supplemented 
by more serious dramas Most of the 
p of the day, from East Lynn to 
Camille, found their way to the Dawson 
tages ilthough a certain amount of 


invention was sometimes necessary in th 


properties department. In Pygmalion and 


Galatea, for 


instance i Dawson stock 
around for 
stuffed 


Tom's 


company, vainly searching 


a faun. had to make do with a 


and mounted malemute. In Uncle 


Cabin, the bloodhounds were represent 


ed by a single howling malemute puppy 


drawn across the stage by invisible wires 
while newspapers were used to simulat 
ice floes 

résistance at Arizona 


The piece de 


1958 

















When you set the dinner table... 


Nickel silver is the true core of most modern silver-plated flatware. 
This copper alloy and copper itself are also widely used for 
silver-plated hollow ware. Resistance to corrosion, proof against 
rust, the ability to take lovely designs as well as a rich, 

uniform silver plating make these metals ideal for the purpose. 
So you have another example of the hidden but vital 


role the red metal plays in modern living 


.. further 


proof that, whatever you do, Copper serves you! c.s5s24 





Anaconda American Brass Limited 


New Toronto, Ontario 


Sales Offices: 
Montreal and Vancouver 


Writ 


today 








See the special displays of silverplated ware 








during National Silver Week, 


to 14th, at jewellers across Canada. 


for FREE booklet on home building and improvement. 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ontario, Dept. G7 


October 6th 





Please rush my FREE copy of your new booklet 
“How to Buy, Build or Modernize Your Home”, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PLACE PROV, 
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CHARTERED 


BOTH “‘save as they go” 
with a growing bank account 
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BANKS SERVING 
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Lx ou think she’s a-comin And 
though she w carried from the box 
fo neither cajolery nor threats 
Oo i force her to go onstage 
( j were an especial hit on th 
) on tages perhaps because the 
fresh face ontrasted so sharply witl 
ouged feature of th protessiona 
udrett Young Monte Snov ind fh 
n — 
( PICAC p C 
t< two do thre them 
j ed 1 g < he Q le lit 
Margie N i he Prin of t 
Klondik sometimes stood heel-deep 
} ter nde da sen nt 
ong. The sight of the nine-year-old ¢ 
nd the sound of her piping voice broug 
t th ot ) far tron th 
\ f When. at last. sh 
to I k ¢ rad of Ff Eld 
} } 
( ‘ gO 
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‘ A ‘5 ! 
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pac 
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rm of e inme Ce 
pi hts hich also took 
ed ha t Althor 
K ine OUs th ¢ ome 
ep the bar co } fit ‘ 
ibie to get muct 
dollars eat for tl t 
h siaVvil i \ l 
yweigl hampion, kno 
vdne Cornstalhk C ‘ 
ile Ngur ind long loose 
prominent in the most memo 
Dawson tches Altho 
Ss past his fightir prime I 
by his failure to meet eit 


Sullivan 


or Jim ¢ 





ght championship of the wor 
still more than a match for oO 
nen put up against him. He fough 
lian ned Perkins for ft 
1 ind gave him ch beat 
Ls ad e1gntes 10nth 
n urie 
zht a drunk named Biff Hoff 
Slavin to the floor in the Mo 
OOo! The hte tooK Nn I 
id You can knock 
irl nk hh show ol } 
th ng when I'm so 
M r. who weighing 
Monte Carlo the time, he 
id sav ne ncide i 
el opportunit fo g 
I fight s profitable bi 
g. S t even bo 
g ilio ink but cil 
the ring immaculate in 
eck sweatel and white flann 


He 


" 
COM 


rom 


yh 


wung a right, knocke 





collected one thousan 


Mizner 


the 


promoters triec 
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ery fight as a grudge match, most were them remained plump and healthy, for Cecile for weeks, lavishing champagne forty thousand dollars. The denouement 
rere exhibitions between men who knew like the men who had mastered the and gold dust on her and proposing to of the story has been blurred by time and 
ich other well. Slavin had come into mountains they were a remarkably re her nightly. Maddened by her refusals legend. One sequel has it that Cecil 
Dawson in the company of Joe Boyle silient breed. Sometimes, as in the case he at last offered to pay her weight in terrified by what she had done, ieft town 
) Canadian sparring partner with of Cecile Marion, the avoirdupois was gold if she would accept him. She burst the following day after extracting a 
vhom he had barnstormed around an asset. She was short in stature with from the box in the dance hall, stopped healthy down payment from the miner 
America. Boyle later became one of the creamy skin and black eyes, but rather the orchestra and called upon the as Another more ironic version relates how 
t figui of the Klondik securing overweight. The extra pounds might have semblage to witness the offer. A cere she went out to Whisky Hill to live with 
enormous concession on the mair been considered a drawback, but Chris mony was arranged on the spot, and side her new husband while he worked away 
er. building the largest dredges in the Johansen, a wealthy miner from Whisky bets laid as to Cecile’s weight while a at his claim to pay the debt to her. Afte: 
ld, and ending his years as the “Un Hill on Hunker Creek, turned them into massive pair of gold scales was trundled months of labor he cleaned up his total 
of Rumania,” where he an asset. He was an_ unprepossessing out. Cecile weighed in at a chunky one of forty thousand dollars and handed it 
is popularly believed to be the love Swede with close-set eyes and hair like hundred and thirty-five pounds, which to her. She took it, so the story goes 
Queen Marie; but in 1898, he did stacked straw, who had vainly pursued at the prevailing rate came to more than turned on her heel and walked out. He 
luty as a bouncer in the Monte Carlo 
Tex Rickard, who went from penury 
o fortune and back to bankruptcy again 


Dawson, gained some early experience 
ight promoting by matching the two 


friends against each other and making : Si Daeacaa pt Se Pie ; ; aseee 


2 AMER AIR a 5 EEO 


the crowd believe they were enemies. He 


billed Boyle as a man who had defied : In 1883, Wright and Vanderpoele 
Soapy Smith in Skagway. and he referred \ | > 4 _ ) - ] | "a . TAC vy) of Tore eeney hte the trolley pe le which 
“Sarna Saerame ss | A distinguished year... mie 

) «@ v4 


railways throughout the world. 





lked both men into acting infuriated Ne 


vhenever they saw each other, and to _ 
vhip up interest in the match placed 
Slavin in a prominent position in a Front 


Street saloon where the crowd could see 


him. Rickard was disgusted to discover, 
one day, that Slavin’s chief drinking 
companion, in full view of the entire 
town, was Paddy Flynn, who was also 
villed as the referee Rickard hustled 
Flynn out of the town until the night of 
the fight and then extracted twenty-five 
follars from every customer, including 
those who crowded in for standing room 
only 

But these entertainments, although 
they brought thousands into the dance 
halls, were only a means to aa end and 
that end was to extract as much gold as 
possible from the audience when the 
entertainment was done. When the cur 


iin finally fell about one a.m. the girls 





descended from the stage to mingle with 
the customers, whereupon the real busi- 
ess Of the evening began 

Ihe floor was cleared and the orches- 
tra, usually consisting of piano, violin, 
ombone and cornet, struck up, while 


i caller or “spieler standing on the 


tage, cried out to the high-booted crowd 


to “take your partners for that long 
lreamy, juicy waltz [he miners paid 
their dollar to i dance ticket grasped a 


rl and tried to complete a single lap 
ound th loor before the orchestra 
topped, somewhat after the fashion of 
sical chairs 

Like so much else in the Klondike, the 


ong, dreamy, juicy waltz was not quite 





ivertised; in less than a minute the 
pieler was already shouting: “Belly up 
to the bar, you Rocky Mountain sports 
en [he girls seized their partners, 
propelled them to bar or to ¢ irtained 
box, and ordered whatever the traffic 


would bear. For every dollar spent, each 


irl received a circular disc representing 




















her percentage of the profits, and this she ts 
creted in her stocking to cash the fol ; i = ee “ 
owing da until her legs were lumpy arly Electric Street Car, old Toronto Post Office in background. Painted for The Seagra 
ith ivory vouchers : 
All night long the dances roared on oe Me > “2 | e.. 
& g , 1 ¥ ] ' — | a , 
ieieion, tales, siete, sae A cqus¢ineu isne( | wih ISky 
lances s—while the hor 2) : JN N 
lances, and lance! while the horn 
blew and the violins sawed away and ’ 
callers kept the crowd in an unre Another notable achievement in 1883 was the creation, 
mitting state of excitement. All night by Joseph E. Seagram, master distiller, 
long the wealth of the creeks was trans 


of the distinguished Canadian rye whisky. Seag %5 **R3°? 
ferred bit by bit to the nugget belts and 5 ye whisky, Seagram de 


pouches of the dance-hall girls. As Generations of Canadians since 1883 have enjoyed 

} > . ' ve! - - ~ 5 . . 
Diamond-Tooth Gertie remarked, not the distinctive flavour and bouquet of this fine whisky, 
without a certain compassion the poo! 


and have made it a favourite for every graciou ion 
ginks have just gotta spend it, they're ‘ tal urite f r every gracious occasion, 


that scared hey ll die before tl have 4 

wt out ol pa sina ~ | = a ~ , b, S CG, “ - ‘ 
Although the dance-hall girls led an pte Seagram's and be We Canadian Whisky 

exacting life which required them to be . 





, 1 o Q 1 S { , , , ’ ’ ’ | ’ P 4 
iwaxe and working all night, most of For reprints of this painting, suitable for framing, write Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Lid., Waterloo, Ontario, 
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It's a patio party 


that calls for casual drinks, 


light yet pleasing; 


It's a formal party,and you want to 


serve a wine that’s special; 


It's an intimate party, and 


quick, easy service is important; 


It's a long-planned party, 


and the wine and everything 


must be perfect; 


It's a spontaneous party, 


just the two of you, and you 


want it to be 


see OF OD 


oF 


i 
c 


a hundred similar 


occasions, 1S the time to serve 


chilled Jordan Crackling Rosé, the 


pink lightly effervescent table wine 


Al 
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As France is 
to Champagne... 





If you 
right 


want to pick the 
drink, first of all 
pick the right country. In 
Jamaica, they’ve known all 


there is to know about the 


making of fine rums for 


hundreds of years. Con- 


noisseurs of rum, all have 


their favourite brands, but 


most of them come from 





* 


~ 


Look for 


Jamaica on the bottle to be 


swizzles 


“BORN TO BLEND”, 


many types from 


* VERY DARE 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTI 


KINGSTON 


+a” 
bv 


RERS' A 


JAMAI 


Jamaica. 


ea ab * 
‘ALL IMPORTED 


aN 


N 


OF JAMAICA 


B.W 


the 


Jamaica 


word 


sure of a superior rum for 
your cocktails, collins’ and 
Rum is 


= 


ses AR oom 


eH 
mew aee 


) 


LTD, 








br ide 
celebrated 


auriferous 
and 


neve! his 


The 


of all the Dawson dance-hall queens was 


Saw again 


most successful 


a diminutive redhead with large brown 


eyes named Cad Wilson, who was 
brought to Dawson at the highest salary 
ever paid an entertainer on the Pacific 
coast. She was no beauty and she could 
not sing very well, nor did she have a 
good figure, but her personality was such 
that men vied with each other to throw 


nuggets and gold watches and pieces of 
jewelry onto the stage when she appear 
ed. She run laughing her 
famous picking up the baubles 
and holding her dress out, apron-like, to 
lisplay her legs. The audience stood on 
the benches in the Tivoli and the Orphe 


um when 


would about 


laugh 


she sang and danced, and 


i after 


cheered for encore 
She 
she was in town to separate miners from 


their the 


encore 


made no secret of the fact that 


pokes. Eddie Dolan Stage man 


the 


when 


iger at Tivoli, used to introdu 


Cad she first appeared on stage 


Dolan would pretend that he had seen 

letter from the actress’s mother telling 
her “to be sure and be a good girl and 
pick nice clean friends.” Then he would 
turn to the audience, wave Cad on with 


and cry: “I leave it to 
lon't pick 


dance-hall 


flourish you 


fellers, if she em clean! 
Cad 


and her sisters were a 


above the common who 
Alley 


section of 


prostittées 


inhabited Paradise and who were 


later moved to a swampland 


ell back from the business 
Hell's Half Acre 
halls enjoyed 


they 


among 


section and 


known as The girls 


in the the freedom 
pleased and to 
the 


them 


dance 


fo come and go as 


pick and choose who 


[ men 
the 
the 

Alley 


row 


lavished attention upon but 
white 
the word 


behind 


prostitutes slaves in 


proper 


ran conveniently 


were 
Paradise 


dance-hall 


sense of 


and here. from a double line of identical! 
frame shacks, each with a single window 
facing the two board sidewalks that ran 
flown the narrow street, the girls plied 
their trade. There were at least seventy 
of these “cribs.” with a girl’s name paint 
ed on every door. Most of the inhabitants 
were in bondage for their passage money 
to the pimps who had brought them to 
he Klondike 

In the gaming rooms of Dawson, which 
in twenty-four hours a day. the gold 
never stopped circulating. The entire 
Klondike stampede from the first moment 
had been an enormous and continual 

ible, and when the rush reached it 
eight men were ready to make any kind 
rf vager for any kind of reason Two 
old-t el bet ten thousand lollars 7 
tl ccuracy with which they could spit 
it a crack in the wall. Swiftwater Billi 


ind John J. Healy 


lost five thousand do! 


between them in a single side bet 

oO! stud-poker game in which they were 

kibitzers Thomas Wiedemann 

stood in the gaming room of the Nor 

thern one night in the fall of “98 and 

ched neatly dressed man _ with 

' thoughttully saunter 

OV < if oO Wheel and lay i 

housand-dollar bill on the red. The 

black came up. He laid a second on the 

ind again the black came up and he 

third and lost again. Ten times he 

tho ind dollars dow: upon the 

green-baize table and ten times he lost 

H howed no emotion but strolled over 

to the bi ind nonchalantly asked for a 

nk I went broke,” he told the bar 

ler and with that gulped his whisky 

turned about, thrust a_ single flecting 

ce t the wheel, walked into the 
eet, and shot himself 

The same wheel that brought tragedy 

to one man brought involuntary fortune 


to another. Frustrated in his 


attempts 
a gold’claim or 


to find either a job, and 
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down to his last fifty dollars, Walter Le 
roy, a Texan, decided to get drunk. He 
awoke the following morning with a split 
ting headache and no memory of the 
evening s but with his pockets 
miraculously bulging with gold dust. H 
had cleaned up at the gambling house 


revels 


while in his cups 


The best-known gambler in Dawsor 
was Sam Bonnifield, known as Silent 
Sam because of his taciturn nature, an 
sometimes as Square Sam because h 
always ran an honest game. His Banh 
Saloon and Gambling House at the cor 
ner of Front and King was the mo 
celebrated establishment of its kind in 


the Klondike. He was a handsome man 
in his early thirties, tall and slender, with 
eyes of a peculiar unfading blue, who 
never cracked a smile or uttered a word 


as he pulled in bets of five hundred dol 
the faro tables. Tex 
once Bonnifield los 


lars at roulette o1 
Rickard 
seventy-two thousand dollars in 
his gambling 


the 


lent 


watched 
a poke 
establishment 


game—and 


eleventh hou 
the 


and 


into the bargain. At 


arrived and gambler 


keep 


a crony 


enough to going within six 


hours Bonnifield had won it all bach 
again and cleaned out the custome! 
Bonnifield came north with anothe: 


sold and persistent gambler named Louis 


Golden, better known in the north a 
Goldie. This pair took part in the big 
gest poker game ever recorded in the 
Klondike. There was fifty thousand dol 


lars in the pot when Goldie raised it by 


twenty-five thousand. Bonnifield called 


him and raised again, bringing the pot to 


one hundred and fifty thousand. Goldi 
triumphantly laid down four queens 
Bonnifield without a word or a change 


his 


show four kings and raked in a fortune 


of expression turned hand over to 


The miracles that came 

Far from the carnival of Front Street 
in his makeshift hospital under the hill 
at the north end of town, Father Williat 
Judge, the frail and cadaverous priest 
quietly toiled away cting as his own 
architect, contractor and workman, the 
Saint of Dawson” had erected a simpk 


hospital. church and residence. He filled 
the mattresses with grasses he had gather 
add to his small 


The 


which the 
{ 


ed and collected herbs to 


stock of medicines steaming un 


drained swamp on town wa 
with 
typhoid 


the 


built, rank 
spread 


among 


undisposed sewage, had 


malaria and dysentery 


Stampeders. These. together 


with scurvy cases, jammed avail 


every 
filling the very 
Father Judge 


himself out of his own spartan bedroom 


able cot in the hospital 


hallways and crowding 








The overworked priest had one qual 
itv in common with all the others who 
descended upon the Klondike: he was a 
believer in miracles. For him, if not al 
ways for others, the miracles seemed 
to come true. It was his practice, for in 
Stance never to turn a patient away 
but one afternoon he accepted twenty 
more than he had bedding for. Then the 
niracle came: at nightfall three bales of 
blankets arrived mysteriously on an 


identified 


sleigh and dumped 


in the fall, he ha 


pouring 


were 


the door. Again, early 


sO many patients into the ho 


pital that he was forced to put some of 
them in the upper rooms which were no 
yet finished, for the roof of his hospital 
had not been completed. As if in 
to his prayers, there 
three weeks unti 

During the 
could not hire 
the 


one of 


answel 


was clear weather 
last 


winter he 


for the board was 
in place 
that he 


a& grave in 


found 
dig 
ground of the 
his patients 
and so struggled himself with pick and 
shovel until he 


workmen to 
frozen 


cemetery for dead 


was about to give up 
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PHILCO 


announces a 


major breakthrough 


in HIGH 
FIDELITY... 





The ultimate in High Fidelity with a tremendous 30 watts of output, exclusive dual 
Fidelitron systems with a 15-inch woofer. Contemporary cabinet in Mahogany, 
Walnut, Blond Oak or Fruitwood. AM-FM Radio. Compatible Stereophonic Reproducer. 





Truly the proud successor to custom installed high fidelity. 





Se 
———e 
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Philco's exclusive push-pull Electrostatic 
Speaker, shown above, is curved to diffuse smooth, 
distortion-free sound to every corner of the room. 


This, coupled with the Electrodynamic Woofer on a 
cross-over network, forms Philco Fidelitron SoU SVY ST 
Sound ...so real... so life-like you N D E Mi 
t bel t sf d. . 
won't believe it comes froma record. featuring STEREOPHONIC SOUND @ 
COMPATIBLE — your preseni records sound even better 
































PHILCO 1708—Like Phonorama V this brilliant 
compact console is equipped with Philco’s compatible 
Stereo Reproducer to bring to your home a new 
experience in sound realism when teamed wp with 
the matching external stereo amplifier SA-2000 
(Sketched above). Even when played alone 

Philco 1708 provides 20 watts of output through 

its Fidelitron Sound system. AM Radio. Jack for 

FM Tuner or Stereo Tape. Dual-Needle Ceramic 
Reproducer with diamond needle on LP. 

Mohogany, Woinut or 
Honey Blond Mahogany. 





PHILCO 1705 with concert hall cabinet in 
Mahogany, Walnut or Blond Oak features the 
exclusive Philco Electrostatic Speaker and 10-inch 
Woofer. 4-speed automatic changer and 
Dual-Needle Ceramic Reproducer. Transformer 
Powered Amplifier with 14 watts of output. 

AM Radio. 


















... manufacturing in Canada for 30 years 





TELEVISION + RADIO « HIGH FIDELITY + REFRIGERATORS +« FREEZERS + RANGES + AiR CONDITIONERS « WASHERS + ORYERS 


SEE YOUR NEAREST PHILCO DEALER TODAY! 
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THROAT 
SORE? 


Soothe and Refresh 


with 


MOUTHWASH and GARGLE 


ANTISEPTIC : 
ASTRINGENT. DEODORAN’ 








Vor 
~ 






> CHEMICAL CO 
Wilson ave Went 





WASHING MACHINES 


PURR LIKE KITTENS 
with 3-IN-ONE 








Forgotten 


Callouses, Bunions Also 
Eased The Minute You Do This! 


No wait‘ng for action when you use 


Comm Pain Gone- 2 








SORE TOES 








Lr. Sebe Zino-pad They give 

you uper-fast nerve eep rebel 

ease new or tight shoes 

corns sllouses before they can CALLOYSES 
velop remove corns, callouses : 
one of the quickest ways knov to j 
medical science. No other method 

doea all this. Try Dr. Scholl'«. At at! 


Drug, Shee, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores, 


supe DS Scholls 


BUNIONS 


* 


SOFT CORNS 


Sage Zino-pads 
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.) Mer 
he | + 
} x np th ( th 
H oO it ned 
« ( in ) 1 ) two 
t 1k vl h v oder \ 
= vor possi om we 
Kept Or S \ ver t 
th p n he >t 1] 
} } ' 1 p hh 
n ( C } Oul ind 
Wi sleaded th to 
tak ( he rep 1 on i) wh 
? fl r } ¢ } 
I for p. I t I 
‘ i VM 
ik! j h 
I x I 10 | ) k I 
ght. H I I 
I € f ly patient k t 
fa) r r ' ira) 
i oO it een Oo ww p 
irdian hro n tl va 
He 1 y sm 1, and his fac \ 
fo i ut, b n t hat on 
nan called t lescril | lig 
Despit frailty h r i h cat 
lik p | lid not w h D ) but 
| i 
\ t { he pi ned of 
OW! 1 in December 
x I tl omething 
{ | oO i ft 1one fo him In 
pite « re hh onanvion om botn 
( ‘ nd Protestant I hospital 
was st n debt and so the people of 
Dawso ropose Oo pay it off as a 
( t present \ benefit show wa 
planne ! though Decemt 25 w 
tl yeSt-paying nigl ff the yea lo 
Coopel tT i h Tivol theat tre 
fo he iffa 
\ Ju ige or ( C v nt in all 
his montl n Dawson had been a tatter 
1 black cassoch patcned ind worn, it 
lecided that he must hav 1 new 
t ot t< Christ \ Lor 
Va spatched to get the price leasure 
but Jud politel efused. The tailor w 
old make he suit anywa together 
wit! i iISKiN Coat, cap nd oves (10 
Judg lressed light ith shocking dis 
reg for the seve f t Yukon 
win A present on W nade few 
before the show; but Judge, al 
hough moved, explained t as a Jesuit 
h ould neither own chattels nor accept 
rift The presentation committee urged 
the clothing upon him, pointing out that 
nost of the dcnors were Protestants, and 
in the end the priest relented. He w 
ctant to ttend the munstre show 
1 his honor t was prevailed upo 
8) 1O ~~ 
When Geo Not the interlocutor 
rose to make little speech, referring to 
him the grand old man of Dawson 
tt iud ice went wild. Judsg was takel 
up on the stage, much against his she 
and the cheering continue: for iv 
minute But this was the only time | 
appeared in his new clothes; the follow 
ing day he was seen again inf thread 
Dare odes 
His time was running out and th 


whole town knew it. Although he was 
forty-five years old, he looked closet 
to seventy. Overwork had lowered h 


resistance and, two weeks after Christ 


mas, the word sped across the commu- 


Jim was planning a dead-of-night expedition to stake a fortune 











lity that | was ill with pneumonia and 
would pro bly not recov A p et 
1o r VSO As if to it i th 
OOo } temp tur opp to filty 
I 1OW rm ! i sand 
: Denealn l I t 
I oke from tl ngs p 
l nto th ir to 
) uf ri va ip ad 
| hole 0) unit il 4 
‘ de top. It o cold 
horse could not | k l 
t there ‘ 
n Movin K¢ 12 
n i \ viect the I u Zs I | t I 
1 o th I t en id 
t for into the cold, an then re 
{ ga nto t teaming interiors 
W ( frosted solid n iDINS evel 
( stant wel { 1b in 
< th ncompassed tl comn t 
In the hospital on tk I leatl 
deg 1 It 1 udd tanta 
} no ( ep througl Te 
er t charade h 
} tra oh the spe nd 
OOh own from it etnargy. Gold 
hispered, had been discovered 
oO n kt n cre do the riv 
obody kn xactly the gold iS 
t Nigger Jim Daugherty had the secret 
ne wi Planning an expedition in 
I I ght to stake out a fortune 
b i hive prodded b i k, the com 
nunity t n to buzz hundreds lai 
[ tocks of pro ed th 
nharnes on the lid re 
on n 





No one was quite sure how the Nigger 


Jim tampede originated. Some _ there 
were who Wor that a mysterious pros 
pectol had sold Jim a map tor a thou 
produced a poke o 
lence of his good faith 

Others claimed that Jim had started the 
le on a wager, to prove that no 


body could keep a secret in Dawson 





Whatever its beginnings the stampede 


frenzied that the town 


itself was the most 
Nigger Jim was a member of the Klon 
Ke aristocracy, a blond giant of a man 
who had quit his job as logger on the 
Pacific coast to go north to Circle City 
1 1894. His claim on Upper Bonanza 


netted him three hundred and sixty thou 
d doll nough to purchase two 


dance halls for the singing Oatley Sisters, 
one of whom he was eventually to 

He was called Nigger Jim not 
bec e of his color, but because of his 


accent ind because he 





7a 


liked to sing spirituals and accompany 
himself on the banjo. He was seldom 
seen without a cigar in his mouth or a 


sombrero on his head or a heavy dia 


mond ring on his finger or glittering 
stickpin in his tie. He wore no coat, but 
his fine silk shirts and vests were specia 


lv tailored for him in London. He pre 


ferred to drink champagne, and to im 
press Lottie Oatley he would stand 

the bar until dawn treating every come 
to the best vintages. In Skagway, th 


spring, he drank up all th 
champagne in town and then chartere¢ 
imer to go to Juneau, one hundre 
mul down ti coast, for new supply 
At eleven p.m. on January 10, Ju 
stood in the Aurora Saloon with some o 
the Klondike elite, to whom he had di 
¢ us Secret: Charlie Anderson, Tt 
Lucky Swede Skiff Mitchell of O7 
Eldorado, and a handful of others. Out 
le, all along Front Street, newly ha 
nessed dog teams lay waiting in the snoy 
while ghostly figures glided about tow: 
passing the word that the moment ha 
almost come. Jim swallowed his eight! 
whisky and soda, walked out of the door 
with his friends, and the rush was oj 
By two that morning there were fift 
sleds dashing down the frozen river } 
the wake of the leaders and behind these 
plodding on foot, came, stragglers, on 
or two of them with queer devices fo 
carrying their outfits. Among these could 
be discerned the tall, muffled figure of 
Arizona Charlie, leading a loaded ox 
Here was an odd pantomime; it was 
as if this small knot of men, forcing the 
way along the whitened river in the dark 


of the cold night, was bent on acting o 


once again the full drama of ‘98. For 


the Nigger Jim Stampede, with its wild 





rumors, its sudden frenzy, its optimism 
and despair, its trials and its yearnings 
ind its ultimate irony, was a scale mode! 
of the Klondike gold rush itself 

The temperature dropped to sixty 
below and the journey became a horro: 
for all but the anointed few who had 
the foresight to prepare for it. Nigger 
Jim and his friends slept soundly each 
night; they had brought tents and Yukon 


stoves and thick fur robes The rest 


cowered in the lee of their sleds whicl 


luge circle around 
the central camp so that Jim, in the 


were arranged in a 


words of one, “was enclosed like a 
Roman general.” 

Back in Dawson, in the hospital unde: 
the hill. Father Judge clung to life 

By the second day the stampeders had 








‘He's going through a dangerous phase 
starting to admire women for their minds.” 
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Men who know ale. make it BRADING'S 


“man. 


e,? 
, 
ee ils 
men who know ale, make it Brading’s—the first prize ale. 


ia ' a 
Mighty refreshing! Treat yourself to a case soon. Me \ in ellow 
st &s t, ————— 
9 


> 
If you’re hunting for a smooth, mellow ale, take a tip from 


ge ba 


1 , , . 
er Medal in World-Wide Commonwealth ( ompetit 


-RIZE ALE 








falling 





me 





bitten face the 


his goal and hammered in his stakes. Th« 





others followed suit; and ther 


weary, anti-climactic trek back to Daw 


son ome hundred miles away By the 
time th town was reached, all were in 

state of depressior 

Some of these men bore the scars of 
the Nigger Jim Stampede all their lives 
Several were maimed hideously and one 
man lost both his feet. Few if any re 
turned to the lonely valley to « nine 





fie ground that had been staked at sucl 


cost. The word went round that it was 


began the 


truth, just the original tales had been 

On their return, the stampeders learn 
ed that Judge was sinking lower day by 
day. Hundreds of enquiries poured in 
asking how he was, while gifts arrived 
daily, including one case of champagne 
worth thirty dollars « pint 

Skiff Mitchell, just back from the 
Stampede, made his way to Judge’s bed 


old friend of the priest 


and when he saw 





on the couch the tears 


crying? Judge asked 








poy ne ey 





Up Spirits 


On land and sea 
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him. “We have been old friends almost 
since I came into the country 

We can't afford to lose old friends 
like you,” Mitchell replied 

“You've got what you came for,” th¢ 
priest reminded him. “I too have been 
working for a reward. Would you keep 
me from it?” 

The end came on January 16, and 
Dawson went into deep mourning if 
the whole town had slipped down into 
the river, it would not have been mor 
of a shock,” someone wrote later. Shops 
and dance halls closed their doors, and 
even the houses were draped in black 

It took two and a half days to hack 
the dead priest’s grave out of the hard 
frozen soil, but there was no dearth of 
men for the task and when the body was 
taken to its rest the grieving populace 
followed. Nothing would do but that the 
casket cost one thousand dollars and be 
made of the finest material. It was a 
gesture in keeping with the general osten 
tation of the community, though the 
shriveled figure within would have shud 
dered at the thought 

The following day the town returned 
to normal. At the Tivoli where, less than 
a month before, Father Judge had re 
ceived the homage of the camp, John 
Mulligan was winning applause with 
topical new song 

Nigger Jim just wanted to know 

If a fresh cheechako could outrun 

sourdough 

Jim himself sat in his box, with Lottie 
Oatley beside him, and laughed and 
applauded while the champagne ran as 
swiftly as the water in the sluice boxes 


on Eldorado 
Town in flames 


But time was running out for Dawson 
City, as it had already run out for Father 
Judge. Like the priest the town seeme 
destined to pack a normal lifetime into a 
brief and fevered span. It is odd that, of 
the thirty to forty thousand stampedet 
who touched at the golden city, fewer 
than half bothered to search for gold at 
all; and of these only about four thou 
sand found any: and of these only a few 
hundred got rich. Now, as the sprin 
approached, an uneasy feeling swept 
across the community, as if it were be 
coming slowly aware of its own redun 
dancy. The town was burning itself out 
literally as well as figuratively 

The climax came on the bitterly col 
night of April 26. A long tongue of flame 
shot skyward from a dance-hall queen's 
bedroom in the Bodega Saloon and al 
most within seconds Front Street was 
enveloped by a wall of fire 

As fate would have it, the newly 
organized fire department was on strike 
and the fires in the engine boilers. were 
cold. Scores dashed to the river in the 
glare of the flames and tried to break 
through the ice to reach the water sup 
ply Fires had to be set to melt th 


frozen surface so water could be pump 


d to the scene. In the meantime half 
of Front Street was ablaze The t 
| iture stood at forty-five below. The 
was no wind and the tongues of flam 
aped vertically into the air like flast 

f lightning. causing clouds of ste 

’ ’ int« in icy fog which Oo 
ncompassed most of th ity 

Within this wl ite envelope the gh 

i f ' f so th fir } 
last | 0 neffectuall igainst 
background of th ckling | \ 
the dance halls and saloons began to 
char and totter, hogsheads of liquo 


were overturned, and whisky ran into 
the streets where it instantly froze solid 
Behind dance-hall 


row Paradise Alley was 


in the biting cold 


aflame agail 
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and the prostitutes poured, naked and 
screaming, from their smoking cribs into 
the arms of the fire fighters, who ripped 
off their own coats to bundle up the ter 
rified women 

The men on the river having mean 
while burned their way to the wate 

ipply, and the pumps being started, the 

hoses, long in disuse, slowly filled. But 
as the water was ice cold, and unwarmed 
by boiler heat, it froze solidly long be- 
fore it reached the nozzles. Then there 
came a ripping, rending sound as the 
expanding ice tore open the hoses, fol- 
lowed by a moan of despair as the crowd 
realized the town was doomed 

‘What's to be done?” cried Tom Chis- 
holm, as the flames darted forward to 
ward his Aurora Saloon 

Captain Cortlandt Starnes of the 
North West Mounted Police, plump and 
red-faced, his mustachios stiff with his 
frosted breath, supplied the answer: 
Blow up the buildings in front of the 
fire!” 

4 dog team went racing for fifty ¥ 
pounds of blasting powder, so_ that 
Starnes and his police could demolish 
the Aurora and other buildings to leave 
a blank space in front of the moving wall 
of flame 

By this time the fire was occupying 
the energies of the entire town. Thou- 
sands struggled in and out of the con- 4 
demned buildings carrying articles saved } 
from the blaze until the marsh behind = 
the business sections was littered with 
chattels. Many were offering ten dollars 
an hour for help, and any two-horse “A fi “4 ] vi ad 
team and driver could command one S a Inanclia Ww1za©r f 
hundred dollars an hour. David Doig, 
the fastidious manager of the Bank of . * / 
British North America, pledged one IT make a fine fisherman: 
thousand dollars to anyone who could 
save the building, but the offer was made 





Phat’s why I’m putting my investment in expert hands.” 


in vain. 

The town shuddered with reverbera 
tions as the dynamite did its work in This expresses the feelings of thousands of Canadians people who want their 
the face of the advancing wall of flame dleave wa Casaniin* . 1 ic 
The firemen, unable to pump water, ¢ anada Ss growth anc prosperity, and vel do not want the Worry that 
worked ahead of the explosion, soaking usually goes with investing. That’s why so many Canadians depend on Investors 
blankets in mud puddles to try to save \lutual and Investors Growth Fund. 


the Fairview Hotel, which stood on the 


edge of the conflagration. In its adjoin- I : ° " ‘ : 7 
‘ n a single . n . . ' ‘ ae ees pe Sa eee 
ing stables were hogsheads of rum which : gl investment in either fund you obtain all these Worry free advantage Ss: 


the proprietress Belinda Mulroney used safety through diversification . . . professional management . . . continuous 
to keep her horses warm and working supervision . . . immediate liquidity . . . convenience and simplicity . .. income 
during the chill winter days; she poured tax advantages. 
it by the dipperful down the grateful 
gullets of the fire fighters 
/ S > groa le saw s.% a 
At last the groaning multitude sa Investors Growth Fund, emphasizing Investors Mutual, emphasizing reason- 








that further effort was useless. Half : = - : Swe 
freezing, half roasting, they stood like long-term capital growth, offers: able income, price stability and growth 
lost souls on the edge of the Pit, their potential, offers: 
faces glowing redly in the reflected light @® Automatic free re-investment of ° . 7 . 
of the vagrant flames. Before their eyes, dividends e Optional free re-investment of 
Front Street, with all its memories, was — dividends. 
being consigned to the inferno : ° , . . 

iecek ‘istotiies titans Satins tien Wil @ Cumulative investment plans. @A ste ady record of growth and 
Dawson's oldest log buildings, crumbled continuity of income—more than 
to ashes and was gone in a shower of @ Variable income plans. $1,000,000 paid in dividends every 
sparks, the piles of gold and sacks of three months. 
mail stacked behind the bar buried be . 5 ad . : y - 
eiaiy ‘den ctetmtad tabi @ Participation for as little as $300. @ Over 100 selected securities. 

‘Gather up the money, the town 1s > oe . . 2 
going to go! Belinda Mulroney had * Participation for as little as $1,000. 
called out as McPhee made a final dash aoe . ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ 
nnga\y ee. ee Purchases of either fund made on a Registered Retirement Savings Plan basis 
nto his building : - . a ‘ od 

Fis eel with tee maeecy,” be chowted will qualify for tax-deduction purposes. 


I want to save my moose-head,” and 


back he staggered with the prized trophy See your Investors Syndicate representative. Ask him about Investors Mutual — 
It meant far more to him than fleeting Canada’s largest mutual fund and the new Investors Growth Fund. 


gol for it had hung above the bar 








since opening day that day which 


aiid ti Salad ah, whens ain ah investors investors 


young. Could it have only been two 


years. past? growth fund mutual 


Harry Ash’s Northern Saloon, whose 





























sawdust floor had glittered with gold oF CANADA is € Oo F CANADA 8-8 
dust, went the way of the Pioneer. And 
now the Tivoli wes crumbling, the Tivol MANAGED AND DISTRIBUTED BY INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
where John Milligan produced Still- Head Office: Winnipeg Offices in Principal Cities 
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a“ 
Roy Thomson’s invasion of Scotland continued from page 30 
f ene “/ at " : a » 
oose social { appall many middle Roy Thomson do to The Scotsman, but its editorial page a curious mixture of in its fifty-five thousand readers the 
Scots who still accord the laird hi what will The Scotsman do to Roy Thom narrow parochialism and unworldly most conservative of Scotland’s conse: 
C necenuly in yerdeen where he Wa on Nather than a newspaper, it Was an world altalrs t It ic ave influence vative Tamuliles S massive stone walls at 
R t] Aberd I ” Rather tl pay t ld aff But it did hay ifluen tive f | Its massive stone wall 
ldre the Rotary club on the de institution. Dull as ditchwater to North it was, frequently quoted in the Commons the end of Edinburgh's historic North 
I of commercial TV Thomson fel American eyes, it droned along with want by politicians on both sides of the House Bridge contained one of the best print 
nto lively conversation with a big-framed ids and death notices on the front page, And it inspired a proprietary affection ing plants in the world, a small army of 
scot whose nam had registered only 
George As the group walked into 


nch, Thomson said to the Aberdonian 


George, I didn’t catch your name.” Witt 


ringing “r the man announced Su ‘ 
ao teen” ae oer ve WITH MEN WHO 
» 


Thomson's gaffes are ommitted in . 
h a spirit of obvious friendliness that CAN’T 
ther than create offense, they seem to a 
Ip him through doors that mone 
one couldnt force 
Thomson’s flair for identifying himself 


ith Scotland has paid princely dividends -. 
When he bought The Scotsman in 1953 
nnounced that he was “retiring” from 
Canadian interests, that his only son 
Kenneth Roy would teke over there as 
ident, that from his new residence 
n Edinburgh he would devote himself to 
fting “The Times of the North” from 
nto the black and to furthei 
peaks of influence. Thomson's conception 
of retirement would interest a semanti 
ist. First, he has kept his hand firmly 
on the Canadian complex, as chairman 
of the board. He has launched Scottish 
Television Ltd., which has a commercial 
TV monopoly in the central Scotland 
area, and a weekly TV Guide that coins 
money. He is acquiring a group of 
weekly papers in the Inverness area which 
he plans to amalgamate into a daily; he 
has added to the Thomson British hold 
ngs a hire-purchase firm that he intends 
to push into the TV set rental business 
Although The Scotsman group—it in 
ludes the Evening Dispatch and _ the 
Weekly Scotsman is not vet out of the 
d, Thomson’s other United Kingdon 
























nterests are earning him what is pos 
ly Scotland highest income. Whe \HAIG & HAIG 
; | ' f . ¥ ’ at 
eC ) V or ended I ye BLENDED 
{ ro revenue Via expected SP Ak Yy 1 - 
ch t nillion dollar i homson’'s * Kk N 
1 yg V 
tin STV hty percent and hi HAIG & HAIG i 
ofit oO tl ventt O hould t - INCH fu SCOTLAND “ ? 
; Deere OF SCOTLAND 
ound million dolla for the yea 
In an age when the tycoon ts becom 


ire is the Eskimo curlew Roy 


Thomson at sixty-four is happily be 
oming one as fast as he can. He 1s J 
tively considering newspaper purchases r 
langie 1d Casablanca, in Addis 
Ababa, Calcutta, Ceylon and = ‘inga ee 
pore. A new major purchase in the United tr OTs 
Kingdo believed to be imminent G 
Jeez ivs Thomson, f only | was IN & 
went eal ounger! W 
It would be tiring to trace the strands Deadly accuracy—nothing less—is demanded of both gun * 
of his busines web: its enough to say and eye. This is a trait that one who lives by alertness re 


that through holding companies in both carries over into his daily contacts, Fly 


Britain and Canada, control of all his 





terecta channels back to the Wood Perhaps that is why you betel cpa ay Haig Five Star ended, foots. 
ri Company, on Toronto’s King in the picture with men who can’t be vague. In ordering HAIG & Ha 
Street. which is owned in the main by his Scot h whisky, they naturally name the br: ial they know Mark, ye 
three children and their five children through experience to have singular virtues .. . the original . samen eotond 
hey pretty much let me have my own Scotch flavor « ye re a ess that in 1627 set the rt Eo, : — cade 
Thomson comments. The total standard for all to follow. ~SOEST NAME 1iy H 
score 


value of the companies 1s estimated to 


’ over thirty-five million dollars. Since 


ill of Thomson's companies are priv itely ’ $ 
a te ere DONT BEVAGUE...SY LEAICO g HAIG 
1, th of this 


it he does not deny e accuracy 
stimate , , 
yr e roo he s M; 
Semen Caio a aaa ae Scotiand’s FIVE STAR Scotch Whisky 


shortly after Thomson invaded Edin 


h: “The question is not what will |5°% DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND-AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 
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Once 
you wear 
Osmalane* 


. you'll find that “‘soft 
takes on a new meaning 
“long wearing’’ means years, not 
months...and ‘completely 
washiable”’ means that it washes 
and washes—and washes—and 
always keeps its perfect fit and 
appearance 

Because Forsyth’s fashioning 
of miracle Osmalane produces a 
shirt so fabulous the man who 
wears it feels fabulous too 

See the Osmalane shirt now at 
your Forsyth dealer's in 
glorious plain shades 
tic tartans neat checks and 
Stripes. Starts at $10.95 


OSMALANE 


shirts by 


authen- 


Maker of Canada’s Finest Shirts 


* 
Osmalane is s iperfine Me 


Wooi and long-fibre cotton mn 
into one thread, and woven 

re? } ’ 

new fabric of incomparabl vury. 
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old retainers, portraits of past editors, 
busts of past publishers, a chaotic inter 
nal organization, more marble than any 
Canadian bank and a palpable, if musty, 
air of tradition 

When Thomson bought it in 1953 
for two and a quarter million dollars it 
looked as though he might have over- 

} 





rea ‘d himself in his desire for pres 
tige His twenty-three-paper chain in 
North America (it has now grown to 


thirty-six) had prospered on the princi 
ple of monopoly—that is, the Thomson 
paper, whether in Moose Jaw or Sarnia, 
was the only paper in town. In Edin 
burgh, quite apart from the burdens of 
tradition, The Scotsman and its sister 
papers faced cutthroat competition from 
the national dailies, the nearby Glasgow 
papers and from the local Evening News 
Thomson's afternoon Dispatch was stag- 
gering along at 67,000 daily copies 
against the opposition Evening News’ 
156.000 

Thomson was so little known in Scot- 
land when his purchase was first an- 
neunced that when Maclean’s, in its issue 
of Jan. 1, 1954, carried a profile on him, 
the few copies reaching Scotland were 
thumbed into tatters. They are still being 
read by Scots puzzled by some fresh 
gust of the Canadian cyclone that has 
come into their lives 

The first plea Thomson met in Edin- 
burgh was to resound in his ears with 
the monotony of a piper’s lament: You 
mustn't change The Scotsman. The plea 
came from his editorial staff, his business 
office, from Edinburgh's powerful fami- 
lies, even from the Duke of Edinburgh 
himself. To all, Thomson responded stout- 
ly that he considered the prestige of The 
Scotsman to be a sacred trust. Summon- 
ing the ghost of his Scottish great-grand- 
father, he swore he was a Canadian no 
longer and encouraged the belief that 
his business plunge had in some mystical 
fashion converted him into a latter-day 
Johnnie Walker. Then, of course, he 
set about changing The Scotsman. 

Now, five years later, he is still 
changing it, and diligent questioning in 
Edinburgh doesn’t uncover more than 
a few peeps of protest. Some of its 
readers don’t seem to be aware that 
things have changed at all And, in 
fact, most of the changes are not visible 
to the passing eye. Certainly, news un- 
der moderate headlines has pushed the 
ads off the front page: the writing and 
editing is sharper, though still windy 
and often obtuse by North American 
standards; features and advertising are 
now grouped efficiently instead of wan- 
dering all over the paper But, to 
Thomson, the editorial side of publish 
ing has never been more than a curious 
phenomenon. In the fifteen years since 
he first entered the business by launch 
ing the Timmins Press as a daily he has 
probably learned less about journalism 
than the average cub reporter picks up 
in his first month. He simply hires an 
editor whom he trusts, gives him a budg- 
et, then turns his attention to the 
books. And that’s where the big changes 
have occurred 

With his original Scotsman purchase 
he acquired almost a whole city block 
part of it fronting on the Royal Mile 
With characteristic candor, he had stated 
You'd have to be crazy not to make 
money The real estate and build 
ings alone are worth a million pounds.” 
Assisted by S I 
treasurer of his Canadian holding com 


Chapman, secretary 


pany, he sold off all the property The 
Scotsman publications didn’t need. This 
returned him within months a_ large 
fraction of his outlay Cautioned by 
such experts on the Scottish mind as 


James Muir, the lad from Peebles who 


became president of the Royal Bank 
of Canada—and a director of The 
Scotsman Publications Thomson ap- 
proached the whittling and reorganiza- 
tion of his new staffs with what could 
be described as relentless caution. 

One day the town rang with a rumor 
that Thomson had fired sixty-eight girls 
the week before Christmas. The num- 
ber -let out was twenty, and Thomson 
kept them all on the payroll until they 


were placed elsewhere. He arranged that 


they could continue to eat in The Scots- 
man’s subsidized cafeteria in the intefim 
Always with the velvet glove, he opened 
the gate to the entire management stafl 
except three. As his new managing direc 
tor, he brought in James M. Coltart, a 
coldly brilliant Glasgow-born Beaver- 
brook executive who combines a surgi 
cal knowledge of newspaper accountancy 
with strict teetotalism and belief in 
Moral Rearmament. Coltart’s assignment 
covers both The Scotsman and Scottish 
Television Ltd. When Scotsman editor 
J. Murray Watson retired, Thomson 
gave the plum (most previous Scots 


-man editors have been knighted) to 


Alastair Dunnett, a 
curly haired Highlander whose family 
come from Dunnett's Head, the most 
northerly tip of Scotland’s mainland 
Known as “Black” Dunnett to distin- 
guish him from Alastair (“Red”) Dun- 
nett, a well-known radio free-lancer, he 


a canny choice 


has on occasion edited The Scotsman re- 
splendent in the MacTavish kilt. Respected 
throughout Britain as an independent 
journalist, Dunnett handles his new chief 
with just the right blend of familiarity 
Thomson says: “I make a 
lot of suggestions to the editor. He 
doesn’t have to follow them. Very often, 
he doesn't.” 


and reserve 


Referring to his _ boss's 
recent request to the Lyon King-of-Arms 
for a Thomson tartan, Dunnett says, “As 
long as Roy isn’t kidded too much about 
it, well get him into it.” Dunnett be- 
lieves most men are improved by the 
kilt 

Perhaps the best example of how 
Thomson has changed his technique to 
avoid a clash with Scottish opinion can 
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be seen in his method of easing the 
gloomy ads off the front page of The 
Scotsman. After three years of rumbl 
ing patience, he hired London’s Festival 
Hall and invited every big-time Scottish 
businessman resident in the metropolis to 
a dinner. “It is not fitting,” he told them 
“that The Scotsman which carries the 
voice and thought of Scotland to the 
far reaches of the world should intro 
duce itself with advertisements which 
are, after all, of only local interest 
This apparent selflessness on Thom 
son’s part, his placing of Scotland’s in 
terests first and his own revenue second 
stirred (and probably astonished) his 
listeners, most of them men who could 
squeeze more halfpence out of a pound 
than were minted into it. At a luncheon 
at the Savoy Grill for all Scottish MPs 
the story was repeated. And on the 
night that The Scotsman “went front 
page” Thomson was host at a buffet sup 
per in his Edinburgh offices to a glitter 
ing assembly among which mere knights 
were a dime a dozen. When the first 
copy of the first edition came off the 
press it was borne in by an old retainer 
and dutifully admired by all 

The Scotsman, as a single unit, is 
profitable today Its circulation has 
jumped ten thousand under Thomson 
rule to a daily 65,000. The Weekly 
Scotsman is nearing the break-even 
point. But the Evening Dispatch is 
Thomson's disgrace. Not only does it 
lose enough money to put the combined 
operation in the red, but it has actually 
lost circulation under the best efforts of 
the Thomson machine. He hired Jack 
Miller, a graduate from London’s Daily 
Mirror (circulation: four million) to turn 
the Dispatch into a workers’ tabloid. In 
another town, it might have worked 
Miller struggled manfully for a_ year 
but the job of trying to combine the 
last-minute “nap” (hot tip) for the grey 
hound races with highly moral rumbl 
ings against most human pleasures from 
the innumerable committees of the 
Church of Scotland beat him down 
Since Miller’s departure, the Dispatch 
has kept searching feverishly and vainly 
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IN MOMENTS OF CRISIS—CONFIDENCE COUNTS 


Imperial’s 78 years of leadership has helped Canadians 
take for granted the reliability of oil and oil products 


Reliability implies an adequate supply of nine refineries from Halifax to Vancouver 
the products you depend upon... when and___ (and in the Northwest Territories) to meet 
where you need them, at reasonable prices. the local needs of Canadians. 


Imperial has always been the leader, too, in 
a highly competitive industry which must 
seek ... by broadening markets and increasing 
efficiency ...to keep prices down. Over the 
past ten years, while prices of things in 
The first oil company to supply consumer _ general have risen 134%, regular gasoline has 
needs in all Canada’s provinces, Imperialhas gone up only 11%. 


Imperial has always been the leader in ensur- 
ing Canadians of an adequate supply of oil. 
Imperial’s discovery of oil at Leduc, in 1947, 
opened the vast western oil fields. 


Since Leduc, Canadian crude oi/ ree 
serves have increased 45 times. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


IMPERIAL O!IL...FOR 7VT8B YEARS A LEADER IN CANADA'S GROWTH 
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“The big question: how did Roy Thomson win his fabulous TV contract?”’ 





for ucce formt Knowing Thom- 
ons impatience—indeed, his intense 
isike—of unprofitable business, many 
Edinburgh newspapermen, printe! I 
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his ceremonial role, the unstuffy Steven 
Pooh Bah in the 
Mikado He has played an even more 
Adventures of Roy 


son say I'm like 
telling role in the 
Thomson in Caiedonia. Stevenson has 
facilitated 


places: it 


Thomson's entry into high 
Stevenson who sends out all 
the invitations for state functions and ar 
ranges royal programs when the Queen 
Palace An 


Howard ana 


comes to Holyroodhouse 
other investor was the 


Wyndham theatrical 
in Edinburgh b 


chain, represented 
Charles McQueen 

Thomson bought the Theatre Royal in 

Glasgow fro H & W and the 

chain took up ten percent ol the STV 


theatre 


t 
STOCK McQ een took a little nibble on 
h Owl Association with the _ livels 
handsor McQueen has given Thomson 
low nd n teetotaler, entry into 
nother vel of Scottish society where 
t I ot tles 1 perh ps aS mark 1 


men have watch 


ed Scottish Television in first year 





sOar to amazing success. ST\ contract 

i ITA to 1964 Its license 
currently costs two hundred and forty 
thousa pounds i year against the 


s estimated revenue of up to three 
million pounds. Even allowing a gene! 
ous percentage for programing costs, the 
net profit is handsome indeed Late 


last May 


man announced 


i three-inch story in The Scots 
in terms that must have 
et a record for vagueness, even for The 
closer 


Scotsman—that corporate ar 


ingement had been worked out be 





tween Scottish Television and Scotsman 
Publications As the companies 
ure largely owned by the Thomson in 
terests no change has taken place in 
this pect The fact that came through 


the fog was that Scottish Television now 
Scotsman. By t 


1 
changing Nis 
money from one pocket to the 


other, 
id made the deep credit of his 
television unit available for further news 
other expansion, if he 
When STV went on the air on August 
1957, the number of television sets 

in the central Scottish area that could 


ve its signal was 187,000. Early this 


immer, out of a total of 596,000 sets 

in the are the Thomson station was 
la Or 404.000 sets Figures 1 

leased by Television Audience Measure 
nt Ltd. claimed that for a four-week 


period this spring sixty-seven percent 
of the sets that had a choice between 
the non-commercial BBC-TV_ Scottish 
service and the commercial STV wet 
watching Thomson’s station. 

By and large, the BBC 


commercial 


t deac 
operators like 


Thomson to walk off with 


makes 


easy for 
the audience 
Early one evening Thormson turned o1 
his home set, watched the Adventures of 
Robin Hood on STV with silent sati 
faction, then switched to the BBC and 
satisfaction watched 


with even greater 


about thirty seconds of an illustrated lec 


ture on the sex life of the octopus. In 
earlier days in Canada he had once 
said, “The most beautiful music to me 


a spot commercial at ten bucks a whack 
Not long ago, with his television spot 
bringing in a peak eight hundred dolla 
for sixty seconds, he rephrased this senti 
ment: “It’s like having a license to prin 
money.” 

Thomson is well aware that remarh 
of this candor rebound to his discredit 


in a land where the tightly buttoned lip 


is traditional I talk too much he 
admits with a grin, and his Scottish 
associates wholeheartedly agree But 


Thomson likes to talk and he believe 


Knowing 


a tough 


that his frankness is disarming 
that he’s generally regarded as 
businessman, he'll even act as his own 
Straight man. He once told Scotsman 
staffers ‘I didn’t come to Scotland to 
make money but, constituted as I am 
When 


sometimes three in 


I can’t entirely forget the subject 
delivering speeches 
a week—Thomson usually rams home a 
couple of locker-room stories. “I've never 
forgotten what Milton Berle used to say 
he explains. “Always leave them laugh 
ing Some of his stories raise almost 
as many embarrassed coughs as they do 
roars of laughter 

In any one week Thomson will likely 
be in Glasgow twice, and at least once 
in London. This summer he spent five 
weeks in Canada. Each year he makes 
a long overseas trip, usually tying it to 
some international conference in the 
publishing or television fields. He is in 
trigued by cosmopolitan racy spots like 

Wherever he goes he’s likely 
found 


Tangier 
to be 


newspaper 


dickering with the local 
proprietors. One night last 
May he flew down to London to take 
Sir John Kotelawala, the ex-premier of 
Ceylon, and group of Singhalese ne 
papermen to a party at the Pigalle 
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. spot where good food is backed up by a 
ithers - and - sequins semi-nude floor 
how. Two nights later he was dining 
n Edinburgh with Prime Minister Mac 
nillan. A week later he had a London 
luncheon with the Earl of Bessborough 
ind an Edinburgh dinner with the Duke 
f Hamilton at Holyroodhouse 
On June 18 when Thomson gave a 
lazzling dinngr for the NATO com- 
nander-in-chief, General Lauris Nor 
tad, the invitation list looked as though 
it had been torn out of Burke’s Peerage. 
[wo years earlier he had similarly en- 
tertained General Alfred M. Gruenthe1 


both STV and BBC, beating out even vision to Scotland. 
the best American films and such top land, Thomson 
network shows as Sunday at the Palla right circles if that were his aim 
dium, which STV takes from the south Princess Royal cut the tape when Thom 
ern stations. son gave Panmure 

Whether or not Thomson is seeking old home where Adam Smith once lived 
a title to crown his upward march from to a boys’ club 
the back streets of Toronto has been the part of his original Scotsman 
subject of gossip ever since he followed ind he had spent ten thousand pounds 
in *Beaverbrook’s footsteps. In Toronto restoring it. This 
last April, David Walker, MP for Rose- royal residence in Scotland, Prince Philip 
dale, stated flatly before the St. Andrew’s stopped by to 
Society that Thomson should be given Discussing a 
a peerage for bringing commercia! tele- easily keep a man out of the honors list 


It had come to him as 


and, when pressed on this score, | nom- 
son rejoins: “If you were offered a title, 
what would you do?” Now that non- 
hereditary peerages are being granted it 
would seem likely that a man of Thom- 
son’s stature and influence would be ar 


early choice for elevation. He is al 
ready sitting for a marble bust to add 
to the line-up of past publishers that 
glower dustily in one of The Scotsman’s 
paneled hallways. If he dves enter the 
peerage he'li be starting a new tradition 
the previous publishers have all had to 
be satisfied with baronetcies. 





it the time of his retirement from the 
NATO leadership. One incident marred 
the first spectacle. When the dinner 
acketed newspapermen arrived to covet 
the event, they found themselves shunt 
1 off into a separate room where the 
table and surroundings suggested they 
vere to get “below stairs” treatment 
After a hurried discussion, most of them 
eft. Only Thomson’s papers carried 
tories of the event 

Hugely relishing a schedule of re- 
sponsibilities and activities that would 
ush many men half his age, Thomson 
enjoys almost boyish good health. The 
thousands of meals he snatched in greasy- 
poon restaurants in northern Ontario 
when fighting his early properties to 
ccess didn’t harm his digestion. With 
the world’s best food at his command, 
lis great weakness is bread. He knows 
he should lose about twenty pounds, but 
he slaps his small corporation and says 
I've got a stomach like a rhinoceros.” 
He has a slow-growing cataract in his 
right eye that may later require surgery 
but it can’t be noticed behind the heavy 
glasses that earned him the nickname of 
Mr. Magoo when he first came to Edin 


f 


burgh. He has no thought of retirement 


Where could I find anything more in 


teresting to do than what I do now? 

It is only in his home on the lower 
lopes of Edinburgh’s Braid Hills that 
signs can be found of what Scotland, and 
ealth, have done to Roy Thomson. Few 
of the hundreds of celebrities, business 
nen, and visiting Canadians whom he 
t 


entertains in a year ever see inside the 


loo! his refuge, perhaps the one 





ere he can relax The red sand 
stone three-story house was formerly the 
home of Sir James Learmonth, surgeon to 
King George VI Thomson owns only 


the top floors and half the grounds 
ircumstance not uncommon in Scotland 
He lives alone in his ten rooms, served 
not indeed supervised) by his German 
housekeeper and her chauffeur husband 


When Gunther brings his master home 


x o'clock in the eye-catching Cadil 
Thomson walks past the Morland 


the hall, up the stairs past the Gains 





orough, by the Raeburn on the landing 








into hi study Th mail room 1s 
owded with a tele\ on iC ol 
papel d busi 
ft clinin il 1d 
cabinet Or ill | ) t 
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I Austrian called I ! P 
) oO he nudes tartiir st 
reg } ( itt 
| n kK in his cli Thomson 
n p on some ol pap n 
in Canada the United S 
the United Kingdor lt hop 
task—he owns several papers U 
hasn't visited yet. He turns on h 
n TV station and watches Jig Time 
proudest production. For two weeks 
ier this year, this corny highland 
rn-dance program outpulled all other 


r h 


rograms available in the area served by 

















The label tells vou that Dow is 


“Guaranteed the best beer vou ever tasted”... 


the promise is fulfilled in the glass. 


For only friendly Dow is “cool control” 


brewed ... pleasure guaranteed. 
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The gods Canadians worship con i from page 23 








istincts of a ruling class, public 


status — these 
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CREATED FOR CANADIAN HOSPITALITY 





made up ‘imperialism’ 


of Electra). which thetr worshipper 





ed modern conveniences or mor! 
ply “progress the labor-saving de 

vices that stood in every housewife 

kitchen, and the long series of inst 
its of communication such as the 


plane, the radio. television and the re 
AR and his fellow 


We all worshipped G 


that is, the innumer 











clence, power and in ingenuity } 
“ thor ght we saw the e 2 
| ting Ss to i cheerf effort 
heavy Slowly it d ied on the 
p that there was not muct tist 
or hat ype of progress hict 
eventuates in hydrogen bombs 
CAR ind his associates changed our 
ociety out of recognition. They scattered 
our homesteads far beyond the citie 
that many of us Decame once more, altel! 
fashion, country dwellers. Others, yield 
to the logic of CAR, married the 

elves to him for better and for wor 
ioving their habitation from place to 
place under the hauling power 
provided 

CAR nreatenes to n t i tk 
oO } and vheels ike Ju na 
eveled every physica nc psychic 
Osta they met They invaded eve 





irdDan open space and threatened to de 


troy every blade of urban grass. They 

knocked down houses. They called 

periously for straight wide roads to 
rved out of our diminishing fert 


elds. They tore up our precious peac! 
orchards and ordained that factories for 
naking new parts of CAR should b 
rected in their place 
More than that, CAR forced on € 
more effectiveiy than French Revo 


lutionary slogans could ever do. the wor 


hip of another great god Equalit 
though not of Fraternity), for once sur 
rounded by his metal-and-glass turret 
very man became equal to every oth 


st as every metal-and-glass tur 
despite the efforts of their advertisers 
to the contrary. was approximately equ 


ind in efficiency to every other 


tal-and-glass turret 

Yet it was hardly a new brotherhood 
that our god created for us, for once in 
side his fortress, a man became a world 
in himself, proudly independent, to whon 
the objects shaped like his own were 


threats which approached and passed 


gotten as quickly as avoided. They 
n 


ght contain millionaires or paupers 
good men or rogues: to each other as 
they whirled by they were just shapes 

Were there no good words to be used 
of CAR? Of course there were, many 
For one thing, CAR gave to many a slave 
promise of freedom. He offered escape 
from orders, trom routine trom bo 
dom. He made, or seemed to make, the 
humble masters of their fate. By opening 
up the vistas of the roads, ke brought 
back to life the pathfinder, the explorer 
the romantic in us. He was really a kindly 
god if worshipped with common sense 
But instead his cult often carried his 
faithful into ecstasy and hysteria 

The effects on men of CAR worship 
that is of the new mechanical society 
are not yet fully discernible. That society 
is without question one of the most re 


markable in history: it is perhaps also, all 


ts aspects considered, the most lunatic 
It has not been our own creation and 
though Canadians are almost as ardent 
worshippers at these shrines as are Ameri 
cans, they have not invented them. They 
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do not resist the modern god, but he is 
not quite their god in the same sense as 
he is the Americans’. It has always been 
Americans who have worked up the folk 
ore of this modern religion (as, for ex 
imple, the stories that used to be told 
ibout the old Model T Ford giving a 
quirrel away with each one to follow it 
nd pick up the nuts), just as it has been 
Americans who have supplied and taken 
nost seriously its high priests, such as 
the great cardinal who did so much to 
ird establishing it, Henry Ford himself 
Henry Ford was a figure who could 
rdly have been other than American 
(Canada did not provide a Stage for such 
he. Yet this was not on account of lack 
opportunities here for accumulating 
ealth but rather because that process 
illed for more betting on the sure thing 
an was necessary across the border 
In the United States, when men got 
tired of piling up millions, they were apt 
gestures of ennui, or in order to en 
re monuments to themselves, to hand 
eir money over to “foundations,” char 
s, universities. This public munificence 


so proceeded from genuine patriotism 


many such men were aware that 
they as Americans were building the re 
public. In Canada public benefaction was 

less familiar pattern: the Canadian rich 

in did not have the same sense of 
nationalism as the American and, with 
honorable exceptions, he frequently spent 
his money in ways which suggest that 
his patterns of conduct lay outside his 
own society 

There was something of the provin- 
cial about the rich man, as about other 
Canadians. Consequently the sub-god 
Croesus did not receive the semi-divine 


honors often accorded him by our neigh 


bors. Nor did the activities associated 
with him The United States’ business 
is business,” Calvin Coolidge is alleged 


to have said. No Canadian prime minis- 


ter would ever have made such a state 
ment 
Toronto was a beautiful city, fifty 
ago (about 1902) prociaimed a 
spaper caption of the 1950s, placed 


over a picture of the governor-general of 
hat day and his lady alighting from then 
oach and four outside the mansion ol 


Su Joseph Flavelle. The way of life there 


lepicted coach postilions footmen and 
ill, wa it any rate elegant and had 
adition behind it, if not Canadian tra 
ition 
The feudal past, the instincts of a rul 
g class, wealth, public status (which 
plies ome sense oO! fe sponsibility ), 
ooking to a state of affairs in Great Brit 
which no longer existed, all these 


lements in the makeup of that 

complex which we in Canada called 

or want of a better name “imperialism” 
one of our Canadian sub-gods 

For a contrast between it and “tycoon- 


pure and simple, Canadians could 








dy the story of the man who had made 
million before he was forty. His style 
living expanded sumptuousness, 1 
ot in wisdom. with his wealth: he kept a 
icing St ble: he dashed back and forth 
cross continent and ocean. Requiring a 
ittle expansion in the sexual sphere and 
rowing tired of his wife. he arranged 


with his partner to do an exchange. After 
that last exploit he died of a hemorrhage 

54. A short time later his son fell fou! 
of the police. Our millionaire, if he could 


have found a cause, might have become 
seful citizen and his money might not 
have destroyed him and his son 
Canada, be it said, did not really pro 
duce many pure wasters of this type 
Much more typical were the self-made 
men, who, whatever their road up, gained 
f 


respectability and became members of 


niversity boards of governors or chau 
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Precious Cargo... 


handle with care 


Remember the day you brought that tiny bundle of joy home from 


the hospital? It was a great moment. You were determined nothing would 


mar the happiness of the days ahead. 


It is quite natural for the mature young man to think seriously about the 


unforeseen .. . to think about family protection through life insurance. For 


23, 





family protection at low net cost ... talk to a Mutual Life of Canada man. 
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Dodge 59 is here! 


Sparkling new beauty... sprightly new go ! 


No wonder people are talking Dodge nght now! This sweetest-of-all, fleetest-of-all °59 
cars is new in front, new in back and new in the middle! It drives new, parks new, 
rides new and stops new ! It is by far the comeliest. vomng-est low-priced car to be seen. 
And it is now on sight... and on sale... at your Dodge-De Soto dealer’s. 
Please go peek _.. today! Before ev erybody vets there. 
” QUALITY 
BUILT 


to the highest standards of 
automotive craftsmanship 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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: 
’ { fienified gent n frock is hard to see that that worship wa 
c on a i eg wes ous speeches? fied. One of these regions, a Strateg 
: We i : ft with « professional was education. It is good Christian 
hockey play t possit that Lionel ing that every soul is worth as mu 
{ C close to a atior pop ever othe Sol But it 1s a far cry 
g B hockey play Oo ! t equality of souls to eq ality of 
r oft a m ( Yet many nanaged to convert tt 
rht land fit for heroes t in belief into the other, and most of 
: ru Canadian peop! who did so probably were indirect 
, o make against it fluenced by the old Christian doct 


: which heroe ived' It Once the mind and soul were 


\ 7 caught up into the theology of Ea 














It ‘ tt ast of Car however, the door was open to eve 
re ox h t cult of the god rdity as oblation to the ZO 
t t to con well enoug! nid-century a half-baked p ypt 
is it reeds which ranged men in a ilready been emphasizing for a g 
hose apex wa semi tion the virtues of adjustment 
‘ D g C g qua conformit One of the disservice 
s mpleton educator hus w t 
er I g } I nage ofl h i the trend toward ipicton 
prir he god Democ cy 
page 7 He prove Apart from their e he tr 
x ) t [ oO j imic To I Ww p 
} n ) | not } { } C 
t g 
t percel C ian teaching nar p 
g hippe The e ¢ el tions Wi A vad ¢ 
D ) C } h nuch more opportur fo 
t. co j og \ worked oO tr f CAR 
Oo enk } qua syno 1 for which w effic I 
hor watching a soap st organized nti-cancer nti-p 
At ectior con and anti-othe lisease association 
: e Y é f th associations neatly mark the SW 
M p re a very matrix ol Protestant societies from Deliel 
god ig guite often could ot worth of souls to belief in the wortt 
» ! office Democracy f ] bodies) vas not entirely Decause ol 
g iT tf ind dwelt among passionate concern for our fellow 
' for his own good \ took t ilso because of our drive towal 
ted nd did not a4iue Ni ficient society, which CAR demand 
i t wrestled with hi Yet it was mainly the old hum 
6 g . s the worship of the god attitude which had become _ responsit 
E ( ll spheres: age, sex, race for educational and intellectual chac 
} i »d nind. As a result mat for it assumed that “you couldn't hav 
consecratec 1 North too much of a good thing ind s 
H n Ott An to Eg n regions where it mentalized the situation in such Cries 
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ery child should have his chance 


led to keeping as many children in 
ool as long 


possible and the enun- 
But 
“exposure” 


tion of the doctrine of 
ly did 


ducation 


exposure 
not profit from this 


and so the next step was to 


iper the wind to the shorn lamb. Noth 
contributed more effectively to the 
iy of the inherited culture. though 
h sentimentality did not succeed in 

viding substitute for it 

Our Canadian schoolteachers, but not 
pseudo-philosophers of education 
le a good fight against the new educa 


ial quackeries. Yet while many schools 


tinued to offer the same old reliable 
d of goods a before (a patent rea 

for its inferiority, in the eyes of the 

ynd-raters) others yielded. One of the 
jor educational tasks of the future 
be to escape from too Zealous wor 

of the gods Equality and Democ- 

le avoiding the complete deser 





lelr altars 
education but 


god 


only in 
the 
ngs All 
the 
to be a clergyman 
hall. The 


would equate the banker 


field I qualit 
tended 
] 


occupations 


same le 


ve 
I might prefer 
idea far 


the 


to run a dance carried 


nougn ind 


ybber 


nk 
ina fe C 


On the world the sacrifice to 


Equality 


It allowed a 


aesthetic 


was, it would seem, disastrous 
of 


be 
and 


of a work 


that 


to say 


IS not 


person 
a play may 
but it 


riticism 


art, a poem OIF 


your preference mine 


no canon of could be set up 


igainst such personal judgments. for 


choice To 
that the 


outlines of a 


everyone is entitled to his 


this 1f was no retort to say mat 


would determine the 


The 


artists 


Kel 


culture great cultures were built by 


by men of great taste 


Everyman 


greal and 
not by 
little 


has worshipped the god Equality under his 


ind discernment 


Everyman has hac taste and he 


other titles of Sameness or Conformity 
Consequently he has invariably taken 
vhat the mass producers have given 
um. At mid-century the major point of 
I salesman-pries who forced thei 
products upon him was that these were 
the very latest the very latest” both 
lesman-priest and those over whom he 
ist his spells would have agreed must 
the very best But how could mere 
hange for changes sake have any but 


cidental relationships to beauty and to 
vorth? 
Thus 


ne latter 


and CAR 


Perpetual 


the twin gods Equality 


under his cognomen 
Industrial Revolution”) drove society on 
ird the deadly 


The 


rite: it 


average 
worship ot 
had its 
[he god dampened down 

He pel 


Canadian to think 


Equality was not 


irk services of song and 


1OY ome ol 


r human irrationalitic suaded 


y an English ot 
French ( 
than as 


anti-Semitic 


anadians as fellow citizens 
the 

pre 
the 


portunities 


He 


judices and induced 


French lessen 


se 


me tolerance for immigrant 
Though opfy 

m in ¢ 
In Nay 


For 


ign 


for the display of 


anada are limited, he succeed 


ng color prejudices frowned 


pon much of all this, that most 


and industrious of his altar 


oys, the public school, was 
ponsible 
From 


eded 


prided 


Equality’s heaven pro- 
vhich 


most 


out ol 
that upon 


the 


not 


we 
ourselves our clas 


While 


Was 


ociety even the gre¢ 
from 


others 


himself able to prevent some 


than 
the 


thinking themselves “be 


ind from amassing more in way ol 


power or pelf or education or ancestors 
than others, while, that is, the class line 
; . . 4 

levelops easily and quickly everywhere 


et in general our pride has been found 
on fact. As a rule, here in Canada, 
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men have been judged on their own qual- 


ifications. 


fore 


any background of education, 


it, 


not many p 


Since Confederation, if 


not be- 
ublic men have had 


culture o1 


wealth other than what they have acquir- 


ed for themselves 
result, 


culty 


general 


social ladder 


At 


close 


( 


mystical union wit 


W 


men 


terms, but 


mid-century, 


to 


anadian 


the 
In 
h | 


being 


State 


e have suffered, as a 


from shortsightedness and the diffi 
self-made 


have of thinking in 


we have kept our 


free for all hands to climb 


Equality had come 
official deity of the 
this straining for 
1m, whether for bet 


ter or for and it is self 


to stand the 


worse not 


evident that a desire society 


because he senses that they stand for an 
order of things which would displace him 


of men and of nations on its head is for from his representative position and 
the better — Canada was in the same threaten his power. “Democracy,” the av 
current as was sweeping along the whole erage man would say, “has no room for 
human race. Equality had become a uni the fellow who wants to be different.’ 
versal deity The problem is a vast one; how to main 
In a country like Canada, where the tain a society with the equalitarian values 
background of most people has been of the pioneer and at the same time 
narrow and the opportunities they have gradually build a national culture which 
had for learning something about the the distinctions it makes is not overly 
great world few, it is the mass gods who concerned with the shrine of Equality 
must be worshipped. Deviations are rep Forernost, perhaps, among modern 


robated by the average man, precisely deviationists is the 


gifted individual whose 
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ect carries him into spheres unat- 
ible by the average man spheres 
existence, indeed, is unsuspected 
that man. Such individuals often deny 
ometimes ridicule the values of the 
ige man. No more offensive type of 
tic could be imagined, as indicated 
the vigor with which such terms 
h-brows” and “egg-heads 


t. Men tc 


plied are sensed by the mass as the 


are hurled 


whom such epithets ar 


threat, replacing the old ruling 
century ago 

The enduring elements of civilization 
free play of mind—a feeling for 

lectual 
ire precisely the matters which are 

ema to the average, which gives its 

iim to the trivialities of the moment 


t which should draw the allegiance 


good men and true, it sometimes 
is something in the nature of the 
ymic strip, while great poetry is to b 


ned like the plague 
Does this mean that the old cult 


ch grew up in the countries fre 





Who is it? on page 70 


Whipper Billy Watson, un 
disputed “grunt and groan 


king of Canada, even if the 


rest of world doesn’t kneel 
He’s president of a 150,000 
nember road -safety club 

hich we came is unacceptable to oul 


eople, that it will have to be replacec 
mething else, something created out of 
» All cultures have to be 
ilt out of native materials and the best 


| \ 


lefinitely, 


materials 


them cannot resist time in 
the fate of the ancient world indicates 
But must we jettison everything from the 
In practice we shall not do so, but 
ometimes seems as if the dominant 


ssures were in that direction. The 


se of the past is weak in Canad both 
own past and that of our European 
bears, and building on the past, rather 
n tearing down and tarting ove 
iin, OTten seems to Dé irded not 
lom | foolish We n 
t uncomfortable’ in-between 

n we neither understand whenc 

rw no wher we a rong 
Such a stage provides the Dest Of Dack 
inds for the Philistine, who can join 
n naturi lislike of everything he 
not understand the weight of all the 
uments for the religion of Equalit 


novelty. (Novelty is another North 
American god whose theology would well 


it study.) Most people in most ages 





probably have been Philistines cultural 


rbarians dragged along by the scruffs 

their necks, as it were, by their more 

criminating brethren, but in_ what 
previous age was the barbarian able to 
hout out and silence individuals who 
were groping their way upward? 

The public expressions of the tastes 
nd preferences of the common man, 
pandered to by those who get his dollars, 


had become so numerous by mid-century 
that it would only be boring to cite many 
of them. There is before the author as 
he writes a picture torn out of a lead- 
ing newspaper, one whose circulation is 
among the most responsible class of citi- 
zen. What is the picture? A sickly close- 
up of a grinning woman to whose cheeks 
are being applied the protruding lips of 
in ugly man. The caption: “Reunited 
after 23 Years The combination of 
entimentality and vulgarity is what we 
may expect when the “voice of the 


people is heard above all others. That 





garity which used to be condemned 
is typically American had by the 1950s 
typically Canadian 

[his is possibly merely another way of 
saying that Canada had become more 
North American. She had moved further 
rom her point of origin in the British 
Isles whose life had become more and 
more remote to her people. Virtually all 
mained was the official link of the 
Crown but when the wearer of the Crown 
came on pecial occasions, not to dwell 
among us, but to pay a short courtesy 
visit, while the occasion woke up some 
of the old memories, it seemed for the 
most part to provide merely an exotic 
spectacle 

The Canadian “mass-man,” in short, 
was cut off from his old roots and he 


had not sprouted new ones of enduring 





strength. He might be seen in the ab 
stract, as it were, at a big hockey match 
Hockey has 


a fine game it has been: there must be 


been our national game and 


few of the older people in our society 


who have not had a try at it themselves 





in their The statement could hard 
ly be m the rising, or automobile, 
generation, whose chief function at a 


hockey match was to watch the gladia 


tors 


The hockey fan and his kind would 





probably like nothing better than to see 
the corpses of the vanquished left lying 
upon the ice. It was the hockey fan, the 
average man,” who by the 1950s reduc 
ed Canadian hockey to the poor figure 
it was cutting before the world, its teams 
once so easily victors, defeated by Ameri 
cans, defeated even at times by Russians 

And yet it was around this average 
man, bawling out against the referee, and 
his average wife, glued to her television 
screen, and his average daughter, with 
her lipstick and her chewing gum, that 
our civilization was revolving, and all too 
commonly he, or more often she, was 
held to be its fine and final prod ict 

The next aspirant to divinity bears a 
name of good classical stamp: its ending 
in “a” assures us of its sex—Canada, a 
youthful goddess ranging herself along 
side those older and tougher matrons 
Britannia, Gallia, and America. At the 


time of writing, there is still some doubt 





is to the lady’s existence, though of late 
there have been pious attendants at her 
hrine. She was like one of those com 
bination stars of which the astronomers 
tell us. that are ever and anon blotted 


out of sight by their larger and brighter 


There must have been a country known 
Canada for it appeared on the maps 
ind peop! had been known to admit that 
they were citizens of it. But then again 
possibly there was no such country: We 


were flown in this 





day devoted to 





curious country on 
celebrating its birth because it had no flag 
to fly, not one that all its people would 
accept, anyway 

One wonders at a large and prosper 
ous community leaning helplessly up 
against the convenient neighboring lamp- 
post. One wonders, until he turns up 
pictures like that which appeared in a 
Toronto paper, Aug. 28, 1948, showing 
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Serve ‘White Horse’... 
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clipping, alldebris , 





i group of persons about to open the 
Canadian National” Exhibition. Promin 
ent among them was a tall gentleman 


n white naval uniform, with plenty ol 





jals on his breast. It was he who wa 
ibout to do the opening. To his right 


were two short gentlemen, who gazed at 


him in attitudes of respect. All were 
smiling pleasantly, but the tal! gentleman 
was not showing the evident signs of re 
straint visible upon the faces of the two 
shorter ones: “Full well they laughed with 
count Te d glee Their faces were 
lit up b I interior illumination which 


comes when the faithf 


pr nce of the elect. The 
ol the overs 

n diood, the shorte 
lead n provincial an 
Her printe orey 
co nan plain fo 

’ »d is the 
Pp ‘ ‘ th KR O! 

1d € onfidence comin clo to 
V vhich tl ill feels i he pres 
ence of th t. Here w he xpla 
nation, perhaps the majo xplanation 
for the uncer ture of tt oO A 
pleasant oO oddess ¢ 

It Ss u hat Canada ( th 
English-speaking nemt of th 
Commonwealth, has the least distinctive 
flavor wrote Patrick O'Donovan in the 
Kingston Whig-Standard It is virtually 
ith« parate culture of its own 
No ond 

The goddess Canada made i brief 
ppearance he on earth just after Con 


federation but she was immediately 


ushered back whence she came by George 
Brown and the Toronto Globe. Aftet 
she flitted about the realm named 

aft her, but never managed to occupy 
still less win its people’s hearts. The 
might and magnetism of that other lady 


Britannia, were sufficient to prevent the 








young woman from taking possession of 
her own home, and as Britannia changed 
from a deity to something like an aging 
woman who had lost her money inother 
leit ed ( tr Sh tt south I 
k of cot tho who I 
had bowed own to one outsid iltar 
prep t before the othe 

Ca dD ine ren accepted Ameri 
can leadership with alacrity, only too 

idy to snugg fown in the protecting 
wing of greatnes while tl Canadian 
[ the { had ne 1 pout 
ownership of industry. one way or an 
other Labor unions were themselves 


lers in the process of Americanization 


1d therr Canadian organizations were 


I flections of the greater bodies across 
borde H iS a new V nt of 

I lism, American predomir it 

( itd la ind ( hk | in LO opel wo8;N if 
American dominanc lsewhere, which at 








the period of writing was just react 
the initial stages of its political phase 
There was a remnant among Eng! 
Canadians who objected to their godd 
being displaced from her own temple 
those who served another national deit 
They objected, it could be said, to 
swallowed even by the most kindly 
crocodile gods. In their resistance th 
were in harmony with those of Fre 


o whom neither alien deity, B 


origin, 
tannia or America, was acceptable 
French Ciunada, fortified behind 


and its faith, had sometl 





that English Canada did not posse 
way of life of its own, and a way of 
that by mid-century was fast developir 
its cultural expressions. French Car 
lians were a people It still was doubt 
if English Canadians were especially 
that the immigration policy of the 
ministration of the day appeared de 
d to upset whatever social homogen 
they had previously attained. On 
other hand, by displacing the An 
Saxon, with his mere pushing energ 


that administration may have given th 


land, through the scores of thousand 
Europeans whom it brought in, the pos 
bilities of a cultural future of its own at 
ven of a political future, for they wou 
10! like some resident Orangemen 
find O Canada subversive 

If those who speak English in Cana 
and do not find O Canada subversiv 
could link up with those who speal 
French and join to O Canada the wor 
Terre de nos aieux, there might then b 
some future for the common count: 

How sad and sorry Canada must 
main as long as it continues to be a pale 
imitation of the United States. How sad 
and sorry when the way out appears so 
plainly: here is a country of two peoples 
of two ways of life, of two cultures. That 
fact alone gives it any distinction it might 
happen to possess. The two have lived 


together for nearly two centuries, nev 


intimately and not often happily 
without flying at each other’s throat 
That in itself is no mean accomplishment 
one to which there are not many par 
lels elsewhere in the world. They coul i 
powerfully reinforce each other—if the 

more extreme among the French could 
ibandon their touchiness and their lack 

of interest in everything outside ther 

selves, and if the more extreme amon 

the English their absurd arrogance (what 

have they to be arrogant about? Secon 

hand American cars?), their silly notions 

of racial superiority and their narrow 


intolerance. Canada, bright young god 


dess as she seemed to her admirers ninet 

rs before, might again become a po | 
ncy if those who called themselves her 
t 


taries could rise to these necessal 


heights . 
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The Oscar Petersons continued from page 25 
’ 
1 remember ‘tirst time I heard a jazz piano. | was twelve: he was a West Indian sailo: 
worth three or four thousand dollars When he does spank them, after due detects in himself a glint of his father’s his father’s stubbornness | remembe 
The man paid the shipping charges from nquiry, he suffers an agony of remorse steel I have to watch mysel he con the first time I ever heard a jazz piano 
Yenmark too All h wanted from me The Petersons tolerate no rudeness o1 fessed It turned out to be a good he mused, shifting his bulk in his chai 
picture of myself and a testimo- show of disrespect for adults from thei thing for me to be raised that way, but I was about twelve ind this iil ae" 
ng that I[ liked the piano children. In his implacable insistence on I don’t want it for my kids a West Indies boat aie. pl vine 7 lis 
Lil Peterson observed that the Danish honesty and courtesy, Oscar sometimes He also has more than a trace of tened and I decided | waned t pl 
10 1S far removed in quality from the aan al 
CQ sear first Rae. He was Or aD 
Vionti | rew eal ihead of th ic 
Oo famil\ severe fflicted 
h povert One < \ hildren of 
aniel Peterson, & railway porter, Osca Knowledgeable people buy IMPERIAL 
ckly child ho spent ¢ 34 p p uy 
nitar ) recovering from. tuberct 
I o did one of his sisters. They « * 
nber the period as a time of san —and they buy it everv time 
ry from their father’s harsh discip y 


He decided as early as I can remen 


iat I was going to be a musician 


scar recalled 1 was playing a cornet 
the family orchestra when I was five 

nd he made up his mind that I had 
talent. He went right out and bought a 
piano, [ll never know how He must 
gone without things to pay for it 
From that time on, my ister and | 





ictised or else 
His father used to beat them witl 
belt,” explained Lil, smoothing her 


kirt. She had settled on a narrow bench 


ong one wali of the room, in the atti 
de Of a spectator! His sister Dais 
ed to get it worse than Oscar. Sl 


told me abdout when tneir ftatl 





is going out iilroad and h 
igned them both a very complicated 
oncerto to leart rhe Knew they 
ould } e to play t without a mustake 


fore he got back Well. Dais\ prac 
ed for three four hour evel day 
t terrified. Oscar didn’t touch the pi 
o, lolled around and read comic 
ooks or something The day before 


eir dad was due home, he went over 


) the piano and played the whole thing 
rough perfectly His ear is fabulous 
The Peterson children had no toy 
t played with what they could find 
ound the house: boxes, clothes pegs 
poons. Only one child had a doll and 
though she is now an adult, she treas 
res it still. “We were poor too,” Lil 

idded My dad was a porter on the 


ilroad too, but we weren't as poor as 


he Petersons.” Oscar remembers with 
rning vividness the shame he felt on 
Ss first day in high school, wearing 


ched pants 





One thing about it, though, Lil 
-d seriously Those kids really 

ot a lot of love. They were very close 
i family Their mother used to try 


d protect them from their dad’s beat 

gs He loved them too, in his way 
He just wanted a lot for them 

That’s a mistake I won't make with 

sur children,” commented her husband 


ay 


Vinge around the room absently~ in 
I have 


irch of his cigarette lighter 
© ambitions for them at all. People 


ometimes ask me if I want them to be 


sicians. I say, ‘If they want to, sure 
[hey can be whatever they like: I won't 
sh them. [ve seen too much misery 
vhen that happens. Mercer Ellington 
or example, trying to follow in his 
ather’s footsteps. It winds up with 
eeping on both ends 


\s a reaction from his father’s brand 
% discipline, which descended like an 
alanche before the culprit could 
tammer an explanation or denial, Os 


ir is meticulously fair with his children 
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ic hike it, only play it better How did you do He was asked. 
The boy returned home and grimly His grin widened I made out all 
began to practise jazz, getting a feel for right.” 
the cleverness of the idiom. He rested As a youth he won a radio amateur 
instinct for the music on a heavy contest and his father used the prize 
foundation of lassical training When money $250, to buy a newer piano. 
he wasn't chool, he practised from Eventually Oscar found work in dance 
ht in tl ni intil noon, from orchestras around Montreal. His father 
ve time he bolted his lunch until six used to clock him, allowing no more 
from after dinner until after midnight than forty minutes from the moment the 


final Good Night Ladies was due to be 


expected at his 


When that sailor came back the next played until Oscar was 
year, we had it out at the piano,” grin front door. The pianist didn't dare be 
néd Oscar late 


Lil and | 
gether 
that right Lil? We got married 
we were twenty-one. Then my 
period started.” 


Oscar’s leap into wild oats was on a 


scale appropriate to his size. 
up until playing jazz 
musician 


sufficient 


dawn 
with 


another 
“Then one day I 


started going around to- 
when we were both sixteen, isn’t 
when 
wild 


He stayed 
with any 
Staying power, 
drank his share, was impatient and irri- 
tated at his wife’s complaints. He had 
no intention of trading one taskmaster for 


went to see our 
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minister,” Oscar related with an appre- 


ciation for the drama of the story. “And 
he straightened me right out.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing, that was the beauty of it.” 

The minister, Rev. Charles E. Combes, 
must have been startled to find Peter 
son on his doorstep early one morning 
giving strong indication that he had not 
yet been to bed. He invited him in, 
urged him to have a cup of tea and 
asked the purpose of the visit. 

“IT told him everything I was doing 
ill the crazy terrible things. I left 
nothing out, nothing. I was going a 
way I didn’t want to go and I didn't 
know what to do about it. When I stop 
ped talking, after a long time. Rev 
Combes said politely, ‘Is that all?’ “Why 
yes, I said. ‘I don’t have to worry about 
you,” he told me. ‘You know the differ 
ence between right and wrong.’ That was 
all he said to me. I just stared at him 
After that, I had to live up to his faith 
in me.” 

Lil grinned at him. “Remember how 
you used to get sick every time I did 
all the time I was pregnant? 

Oscar laughed. “I really did. She 
used to get sick at odd times, not just 
in the morning. Once I was walking 
down the street and I suddenly was vio 
lently ill, right there on the sidewalk 
Later I discovered Lil was ill at the 
same time.” 

Oscar Peterson’s big break as a musi 
cian would have broken a lesser man 
he made his United States 
Carnegie Hall, at a jazz concert that 
starred people like Ella Fitzgerald, Roy 
Eldridge, Coleman Hawkins. The - jazz 
impresario Norman Granz arranged it 
after asking if Oscar was game. 


debut in 


“Go ahead,” Peterson told him. “After 
a break like that, I'll never be able to 
whine that I didn’t get a chance.” 


Who's the greatest? 


One September night Granz intro 
duced the unknown Canadian to a sold 
out audience, mystifying them because 
Peterson's name wasn’t even on the pro 
gram. “Play whatever you like, for as 
long as you like,” Granz told him 
son started with I Only 
You and 


cheers 


Peter 
Have Eyes for 
on, amid applause and 
Since then he has made thirty 


record 


went 
to forty albums and has won 
world acclaim 

“The best 
to me,’ 


thing that ever 
Oscar 


happened 
unconsciously 
staring at his hands, “was when I heard 
that Art Tatum had named me as his 
favorite pianist. He played the greatest 
piano in the world, that’s all. Vladimir 
Horowitz is maybe second. And 
said that 


reflected, 


Tatum 
about me. That’s the best 
tribute I'll ever get.” 

Frank Sinatra is also a Peterson fan 
Once Peterson and his trio 


pearing at 


were ap 
a Las Vegas hotel at a time 
when Sinatra was singing just down the 


street. On the final night of his book 
ing, Sinatra ended his act early I 
don't know what you people plan to 


do now,” he told his audience, “but I'm 
going to hear Oscar. It’s his last night 
and I don't want to miss him.” 
Oscar chuckled as he remembered the 
occasion. “Frank 
right,” he smiled, 


came to see me all 
“and he brought half 
of Las Vegas with him.” 

In the pause that developed, Lil mur 
mured idly, “Remember that first tour, 
the Jazz at the Philharmonic tour?” 

“Yeah,” Peterson 
knew that as a 


“Granz 
wouldn't 


recalled. 
Canadian I 
have any idea about how a Negro is 
treated in the south. He offered to let 
me skip those dates, but I said I'd go.” 


“You phoned me and said you were 


1958 
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ving,” Lil 
her 
sick 


hamburgs 


inserted, ash 


moving an 
husband. “Your 

All were eating 
You 


the 


nearer voice 


led just you 


couldn't go into 


irants; either white musicians 


the 
back 


out 


1 bring you out food to eat in 


the 


Pass it 


or else you could stand at 
restaurant and they'd 

kitchen door.” 

way, 
the 


just in 


that 
ined. “Traveling in 
not 


| couldn't eat Peterson 
south, it 
like you're another 
planet 


with a 


ld other 


play 


youre on 


had to 


some 


Once you tire 
feet, to 
ise anvone in the 


the footlights to attack you, 


at your protect yourself 


audience came 
added 
discrimination 


I've known 


too.” 


Yes 


Canada 


but 


Lil 
years 
cut 


Hamilton,” said Oscar 
xdded A 


refused to 


tersely 


few ago a Hamilton 


Peterson's hair 
then 


office 


rber 


argued for a time, went to 


the 


score ol 


SCal 
nearest and 


bsequent publicity 


newspaper 
brought a 
the Peterson home from 


phone calls to 


irbers who denounced the bigot and 
hair any time 
a reputation for being so 
ce all the time that people suspect he 
Lil heard 
Don't Oscar, he’s 
nice!” They 
often 


ffered to cut Peterson's 


Oscar has 


two-faced,’ smiled ‘T’ve 


hem say, trust just 
He 


when 


him 
but 


know 


tempel 


don’t 
his 


{ 


oesn't lose 


he does, he really blows.” 


Discrimination his temper 
Che earliest example of it 


ten, 


triggers 
occasionally 
was when Oscar was about nine or 
in a classroom with another colored boy 
The teacher, in trying to find out which 
student had thrown a 
I'll bet one of the niggers did it.” 
leaped to his feet. “You apologize for 
that!” he His indignation led 
him to the principal’s office; the teacher 
left the 


Petersons 


ruler, snapped 


Oscat 


screamed 


school 


that 


ubsequently 
The 
eneral 
ecent 
hildren 
Although thei 
w Negro 


to welcome 


believe there Is a 


bettering of tolerance, despite 


disturbances. As proof, thei 
felt any 


district in 


ugly 
haven't discrimination 

Toronto has 
several neighbors 


them 


residents 


irried during thei 


st week there 

Lil with 

group ofl 

her daughters with the epithet “Nig 
While het 


whirled and 


\ few years ago overheard, 


k dismay, a children taunt 


she stood undecided, 


Snowballs! 


Lil noted, seemed to be 


screached 
1¢ matter pel 
inently closed 
Another 
the theory he 
the 


ro should be a 


source of annoyance to Oscar 
encounters 
that 

good jazz musician 
that it is a black 
play it 


sometimes 


it isn't least su 


prising 


! me 


hey explain to 
naturally I can 


Ima (¢ 


nhs music sO 


ts nonsense inadian I 
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learned jazz in a country whose atmos- 
phere is slightly sterile for a 


Clan 


jazZ musi- 
It has nothing to do with color. 
I know a lot of tone-deaf Negroes.” 
While the talked, the five 
children were playing somewhere in the 
house so quietly they couldn’t be heard 
he oldest, Lynn, appeared at her father’s 
command to search for his lighter. She 
went out, came back a few 
holding it 


Petersons 


minutes later 
He thanked her politely, she 
“You're welcome, Daddy.” 
out 


sald, 


and 
went silently 


the 


again 


‘Il don’t hear television going,” 


the photographer commented 
“Don’t they watch it?” 
“We have rules,” Oscar explained, his 


suddenly 


face becoming more stern. “In the sum- 
mer, they can watch it all day if they 
want to. When school starts, it’s ration- 
ed to one hour a day on schooldays and 
two hours a day on weekends.’ 

“Are they 

Both considered 
nodded together. “I encourage 
remarked “but I never 
They aren't doing me a favor by 
ting good marks, or 


good students?” 
and 
them,” 


Petersons this 


Oscar, praise 
get 


themselves either. 


It's just expected of them, just. normal 
procedure.” 

“Do you spank them?” 

“Sure,” replied Oscar. “Ask Lil about 
discipline. She carries the heaviest load 
because I'm away so mich 

“We spank them, or put them in their 
rooms, or take their 
plied Lil. “Whatever 
I have to watch 
so cranky 
long 


toys away,” sup 


seems called for 
myself that I don’t 


Oscar is away 


get 
when 
tour that 
the children. | 
nights are the 


on a 


I'm out on 
The 


knit 


taking it 
terribly lonely 
worst I sit and 


get 
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How will man 
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of the night. When I'm playing re 


well, like on that re 


Stratford, Im playing better than I 





‘Are you improv 1OV i i 
clan Over a few years ago 

Oscal ind | exchanged an 
tionate look I think so. I've stoy 
trying to prov i point demonst 
technical ability all the time He p 
ed an hought through t 
about to v 

You ent th S I 
You have to fin wedge to get tl 
1oor ¢ n SO VO OOK O 
ind pick the strongest or to 

He hesitated, hoping not to be n 
nderstood I'v got my membe 
now, [1 side i < ( 
with « 101 f I want ) ke 


of the child in embryo’ 


important objection: There’s one asp 


of artificial insemination 


ever mentioned. Since a woman ha 

choice of donor it would be worth wl 

to find out certain things about his 
c background to avoid unnect 





lifficulties with future progeny S! 
should ask Is he Rh positive or neg 
tive? Is he a carrier of dangerous 


C ve genes In the case of 

ge partner a woman has to p 

ith such genetic disabilities but in th 
case of a donor whom she'll neve An 


doesn’t have to 


Katz: Aren't these precautions taken 


Penrose: I’ve never heard of it bei 
done. While a woman doesn t 
shouldn't know who the donor 

least she should be abl to say 
some assurance, “Well, at least he or 
giv ne a child who is a psychopatt 
an idiot 


know te me 


Physicians | 


often 


Dunn: 
they 


be inseminated 


the who are 1 
what 
They isually 


good-looking medical student.’ 


ash women 
kind of 


say, “Just get me 


donor tl 


want 


One of the delegates to the cong! 


Dr. Hermann J. Muller of Indiana | 

versity, who won a Nobel Prize fe 
ising X rays to induce gene mutation 

living organisms, has painted a vivid pic 
ture of how man will go about improy 
ing himself in the future. His progno 
ticatilon was given at a small scientifi 


New York 


icarn 


gathering in 


Muller bel: 


that we will how to control th 


development of the child in embryo ar 
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thus prevent mistakes in body format 
before they happen. He feels we w 
be able to determine the sex of any giv 
child and produce at will identical o 
fraternal twins, or, for that matter, ev 
gher multiple births 

The parents of the future. he believe 
will have a more ethical attitude tow 
Ocie nd oluntarily restrict 

imber of their offspring for the c 

m good. It will also be regarded 

social obligation to bring into 
vorld human beings as favorably equi 
ped by nature as possible, rather thar 
those who si ly mirror their pare 
eC iriti nd weaknesses as closel 
possible 

Muller is certain that oster p 
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noted in a 


alt doz 


ulcer has been 
countries as far apart as the United Stat 
and China. The conclusion from nun 
ous studies is that a person of group 
is about forty likely 

develop a duodenal ulcer than is someor 
B, or AB. Gast 


or stomach ulcer is about twenty-five p 


percent more 


bh 


, 
belonging t 


to groups A 
cent more commen for those in group ¢ 

Peri 1OuSs anemtt 
edly associated with group A, 
Great Britain and tt 
People in group A app 


is found to be mark 
iccordil 


t Sl veys in 
United States 


to have a greater predisposition to 

tes mellitus. Tentatively, it is bel 
that group A types predominate 
rhosis of the liver 


Dr. Stern 


panel, pointed out that the 


the Macle 


possibility tt 


speak ing on 


n individual’s blood group might rend 
him hable to certain common disex 
could have far-reaching practical eff 


in improving human health. In the 


might thus have a wa 


[ ce a person 
of the particu disease he iscept 
nd ¢ n nt ' ' 
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How much damage has been done 
by nuclear fallout and radiation? 


Penrose: According to the f 
the pl ts, I think the damag 
done on people now livin 
no! t negligible 


Stern: From the point of ew of 1 


ils yet to be born, th 





Kihara: The Japanese people are very s¢ 


tive about the effects of radiation. W 
t don’t Know the exact extent of tl 
i lone to our people at Hiroshin 
! Nagasaki There continue to ft 

t imong those who were in th 
OSIO There ts an increased rate amor 
m of leukemia. The closer they we 
ot explosion the higher the rat 


About one person in eighty gets leuker 
Ihe farther the 


th xplosion the lower the 


peopie were away I! 
leukemia 


ymes normal—one in 


Stern: Sterility is six times more freq 


imong people who have recetved lat 


doses than among the general popul itlo 


Katz: Does radiation influence the sex o 


unborn child 


Stern: Just a few weeks ago, we receive 


news that radiation does affect sex 
only tl mother receives excessive radia 
tion, you get fewer boys. On the other 


hand if the father 
For tl 


althous 


the mother, you get fewer girls 


first time we can now say that 
smal radiation has an 


determination 


Katz: Is 


application of this principle? 


there or 


Stern: 


human exposure to large doses of rad 


Presumably if you 
tion you can get fewer females by | 


diating males, and vice versa 


\atz: Do you think people are getting too 
Katz: D think | t 


much radiation in diagnostic and th 


peutic medicine 


Jacob: I think so—especially in diagnos 


want to fis 


Was exposed and not 


K 
r} 


effect on sex 


will there be an 


Penrose: The amount of medical radi 
tron an individual is receiving varies wit 
the doctors in any given section of any 
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Is it possible that a 


* Pp t 
g. I é k that g 
Gopal-Ayengar: | think th 
x } xX 
I 10 g 
+} 2 xp ’ | 
; f n dl 


3 


Newcombe: 


Katz: If bei t to | x 


Penrose: | pp there ar nher 


Muntzing: | 


Is it possible to give protection 
against radiation, by chemicals or 
otherwise? 


Penrose: So f y colle ( n 


( I i AET whict f taken be 


xp its at Oak Ridge National La 
bo tk \ y p ) ! 
SO) ) i letha lo ot 
rad All tl ited ar 
n } r h h ri f< 
i \ET | 
LET. he has mat ick 
I t fift min 
] to iy +} : anal 
th i ne ts protect ff tv if 
off Another 1ou ! whack its tox 
t t ind extrer nause | 
frightening drop in biood p A 
P ) locto reg 1 it as too dan 
ol t on | ian ¢t 1) Walt 
G 1 of Duk Uni 1utioned 
peop inst having f hoy that 
pill ex to p th igainst ) 
powe tha nleashed in 
in H-t Wai Th i lak 
the H ge I ca 
if th t 


Why do scientists find it so hard to 
agree on the dangers of radiation? 


Muntzing: I think the wide differences of 


opinion clearly reflect our 

Basic research | id acking. It we i 
be w to spend a lot of mon in thi 
Way 


‘radiation-resistant man’ 


Newcombe: A lot of peop F 
a + th 
+ t A] r nto tio 
‘ gq by e hods tf now 
cc 1. The sk ahead gre 
if 1 . Ar t D COs tn 
uo At c Energ Comn Oo 10 
Pp is tt on on ologic 
Stern: The irge-scale and long-t 
1 experiments now required ar oO 
expe ve that only governments ¢ 
lerwrite then Not even wealthy p 
I on Cc ifford es 
i e Ny n ol hi 1 C ot 
t fr animals go on fc 
‘ ] 4 Dp - - I . 
( g tion 
Gopal-Ayengar: Ir outhw Ind 
th region with a hund I 
opie who. been living fo I es 
Z leposits of I 9 
f th yuint of } ) 
kK ri ( ctivit off 


Nick Kozmeniuk 


yl Nave any impression of ti 





Gopal-Ayengar: They appear to be hea 


tr F fror 


( a general point of viev 
ither subdued 
Dr How Newcomb Cc syed 
nov Statistical research program being 
pi d 1 ( lad With th co-opera 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistic 


ind the Department of National Health 
Atom! Energy of Canada 





Ltd ompiling a record of medical in 
fo tic on families in British Ce 1 
. Far Regist Index, if ad 
opted nation would eventually e 
ur yn ever ily in the countr yt 
ill death marriages tillbirth ind 
congenital abnormalities at birth Special 
ords wiil | Kept of cousin marriag 
Thus, the | Register Index can 
ld info ition about the present rate 
) tation among the populatior as 
whole mong the offspring of consan 
PuINOL lal ige nd in tim om 
thir ibout the trends to be expected in 
! ge in tl future Th 
continue fo hundred ( 
n longer 


is the human animal becoming 
more or less intelligent? 


answered ptimustica 

He described wide-scale survevs of the IQ 
of school children in Scotland in 1930 
The same procedure was repeated in 


147. It was predicted that the 





since, in the general 
tion, the 


nd lower IQ) families would hav 





increase In pop lower class 





proportion of the total number of 


This didn't happen,” said Pen 





rose. “Actually there was a small increase 


MACLEAN’S 


M 





will evolve naturally?’ 


Muntz 


red to reserve judgment on 


average intelligence Dr 


wh 





was happening to human intelligence. TI 


genetic studies conducted so far 


a period 


covered too brief ne Sai 


Can new genetic discoveries help solve 
the growing world food shortage? 


Kihara: By using an abnormal gene mu 
tation we created a seedless watermelor 
The advantage is that its more comfo 


Oo eat, theres more meat and | 


Katz: Has the taste changed 


Kihara: It changed slightiy, but the ta 
sv ago I produc 
seedless pomegranate luscious nic 
lavored fruit which had been handicap 
the normal strain ts all see 
We can also produce seedless citrus f 
ind strawberries. In time. product 
enough to produce the 
edless its commerciall 
good example o 


Muntzing: A 


vhich was rendered seedless and is no 





successful is the ba 


banana. Th 


AnOW I the seedless 





Anothe 


been the production of the largest 


Japanese achievement 


hes in the world. This is an 
development because radishes are wid 
ly used in Japan as a food, either boil 

dried, pickled or raw. Some varieties lik 

ima-Daikon, are shaped ith 
onion, are a foot across in diamet 
pounds. Anoth 
the Moriguti-Daikon, Is som 


weg! up to ten 


times three feet long. New varieties 
ce have increased Japan's rice 
threefold. Some of the new varieties we 
the results of gene mutation by X 





alter the atomic »ombing of N 





abnorma 


severa types oul 





its were found growing in the regio! 
Most of the panel members, like D1 
Gopal-Ayengar, felt that it is now po 
sible to increase present crop yields 


However, they also felt th 


great dea 
along with the introduction of more scie! 
tific agriculture it would be necessa! 
to delimit the world’s population by birt! 
control. Dr. Stern warned that “we n 


reach a stage where there won't even 


any more standing room on the eart 


At that stage, we may have to 
couples to two children per family 

A new and remarkably accurate met! 
od of animal breeding was described 
the congress by Dr. Clyde Stormont o 
the University of California. It involve 
making use of our knowledge of th 
inimal’s blood type to predict what cha 
acteristics the offspring will have. Th 
Dy mating two animals whose blood type 

known, it is possible to obtain a pis 
with a lot of bacon, a sheep with thick 
long wool, a cow loaded with beef. Thi 
System is already in use to produce fast 


Animal bloo 
Americ 


growing, fast-laying hens 


typing is carried on in three 


university centres and at the Onta 
Veterinary College in Guelph 
Is freedom of science in 
serious danger? 
scientific freedom was very much 1 


the thoughts of the panel members 

well as the other sixteen hundred geneti 
cists attending the congress. Early in 
March, Russia announced that she would 


t 


be represented by twenty-seven scient 
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aa 


ome, 


nly nine turned up. All those who failed 
) appear were regarded as reputable re 
rch workers who had refused to con 
orm with the genetic views of Dr. Tro- 
Lysenko, whose scientific opinions 
favored by the Russian government 
enko believes that environment is 
or mportant than heredity, that ac 
laracteristics nder certain ci 
tances, can be inherited and passed 


tions. But most geneti 


to f re genera 
ts throughout the world believe that 

he genes have the ability to trans 
t physiological traits. Like many other 
tinguished scientists present at the 


ss. Dr Theodosius Dobzhansky of 


CoO nb University characterized the 

Russians’ views as scientific bunkum and 
cused them of “spreading old wives 
es 


The permanent committee of the con- 

passed a_ resolution § expressing 

epest sympathy to all scientists who 

prevented from attending the con- 

by their governments.” It appealed 

or adherence to the free dissemination 
vf scientific information 

The panel was asked to comment on 

position of the geneticist in the Soviet 


Union 


Westergaard: The signs are not very en 
couraging. We read the papers of the 
bsent Soviet scientists, which had been 
submitted to us in advance They were 
very objective and impartial. The situa- 
tion is very confusing because only a 
short time ago a leading Russian scien- 
tific journal published a vigorous attack 


1 geneticist on Lysenko’s views 


Katz: Why does the Russian government 


promote Lysenko’s views? 


Westergaard: I think these views gained 
popularity during the 1920s when agri- 
culture on the collective farms was 


indergoing a drastic change. The peas 





ants had to be given good reasons for 

ising new methods. “You won't have to 

work so hard, three or four years from 

now they were told The idea was 
i 


e a . . . . . Ey 
‘sii ingre pended wine’ | LMagine! 10 thrilling days in Springtime Britain 
for only $500° inclusive of round trip fare! 


ind since then it has spread 
Pictured above are young Canadians from Ottawa, exploring the 


Katz: What genetic idea is the most 


pugnant to the Russians? 


centuries-old village of Wilsford-Cum-Lake, Amesbury, Wiltshire, England. 
Muntzing: That certain individuals are 


born with specific hereditary defects and Why don’t you decide to make that trip to Britain next 


that they will not grow up to be normal 


nd healthy Spring. You'll find England, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland at their loveliest. You'll find transportation un- 
Most of those who took part in the : 
Montreal discussions agreed. at least im crowded, accommodations easier to come by—at thriftier 
plicitly, that ol ze has drastic , yes 
plicitly, that the atomic age ha - rates. You'll find the calendar crowded with exciting events 
altered the life of the geneticist. He : 
increasingly dragged out of his lab —Royal occasions, festivals of theatre and music, great sport- 
rato oO engage n discussions tha : | ? ’ | . 
——a a we ing events, and exhibitions! You'll find the shops filled with 
vell more on politics than on science 
He is besieged by requests to work on the finest British merchandise—and that the favourable 


roblerms whic ave an immediate and ; : . : : 
probler hich have an immediate exchange rate makes your dollars go agreeably far. Start 


ractical application. But the true genet 
ist—as does the true scientist in other planning your trip now. See your travel agent for all the 


ields—seeks a different end. He attempts 
e i differe e I details today. 


to unravel deep mysteries for the sake 
unraveling them. The credo was sum *From Toronto, by surface $500: by air $550 
med up by Dr Ster f the Univer y n nem 
p by Dr. Curt Stern of the . From Vancouver, by surface $625: by air $750 

sity of California in the closing moments 


of the panel discussion 





| 
Knowledge is worth while in itself as FOR ALL INFORMATION ABOUT BRITAIN AND FOR 
human endeavor. Geneticists are dele FASCINATING FULL COLOUR BOOKLET, WRITE TO —— 
gates of humanity whose mission it 1s to | With its galaxies of shops and with shows galore . . . with its 
explore the secrets of our inheritance. We THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION (DEPT., MM/31), colourful pageantry, and many famous buildings — London is a 
have often been told that we should get 99 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO | great place to visit at all seasons. 





down from our ivory tower. I think we aS a eT 


should remain in our ivory tower. Man ; 
likes to explore his universe for the sheer ( O M E l O B R ] [ A I N 
joy of it, much the same as he likes to 


write poetry or compose music.” * 
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. rom page + 
ler mass publicity wering influence 
end to dres alik alike read alike’”’ 
picture today Here in shilling I they look alike 
tory of the principal newspap Hoy I e a gleam of hope on 
for the first eight months of the Z« In London the living thea 
showing the highest and lowe xperiencing a genuine revival. We 
larket quotations is compar! Shaw, no Barrie. no Galsworthy 
he price today oO! ven a Knoblock as in the early 
tT I re as an institution 
High Low Today ng from the shadows. With 
rook .. 13/10 11/10 13/6 brancy we shall. I hope, see 
Mail , 36/- 29 35 I exit of the Angry Young Men 
Mirror 13/9 8/9 13/3 the theatre which glorified the 
} 26/9 19/4 26 lecay of tl human spirit 
wne maga- In America the TV networks are facing 
ines) vets S8/- 41/- 57/- The audience slump began some 
H. Smith time ago and only an unpredictable extro 
ookstalls) . 58/9 43/6 56 } Randolph Churchill, or a 
lay Pictorial 16/6 10/3 16 program of outstanding attraction can 
back the missing viewers 
picked out these shares becat Let me end this treatise with a refe1 
give a clear picture of what is hap nce to nan I have already mentioned 
ning today in newspaper investment Lord Kemsley. He owns a group of 
shows with unchallengeable accuracy newspapers but his pride and joy is the 
it the threat of television bot! Sund limes which, incidentally, bears 
veyor of news and entertainment and oO oO whatsoever to the Daily 
i medium of advertising ha eached Time though many people associate 
zenith their mind 
Quite obviously ther limit to tl As I said earlier, Lord Kemsley was 
nount of money which advertise! yf the pioneers of commercial tele 
id, and it is equally obvious tl ) H f mained sponsor he 
vertisers must portion out thei x vould hav ved reward, but 
liture among newspape! nagazine I t t ith I papers and he 
nd billboard display. Since net he cot have two loyalties 
vspapers nor magazines can ex I i ided to concentrate 
ithout revenue from advertising, al ft h ndeavors on the Sunday 
they do continue to exist Times Although just past his middle 
vious that the first wild rapture o seventies he proceeded to give the Sun 
umercial TV both as a medium ot lay Times such energetic editorship and 
tainment and as a medium of ad promotion that it became the talk not 
sement has expended itself only of Fleet Street but of the country 
Th other night in mv house i hal it large H bought the memoirs of 
en of us sank down in our armchairs Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke which 
njoy, or at any rate to experience, an gave the public the inside story of the 
ning of television As it was Sep top direction of the war against Hitler's 
ber we naturally lit the grate fire Germany. That was the beginning but by 
its warmth and pleasant companion 10 means the end. He believed that there 
p vas a public which was sick of sensa 
The program, as usual, was a combin tionalism and sex and wanted to be in 
mn of good and bad, with advertising formed and not merely entertained 
rludes in which decent-looking young His editorial associates caught his en 
or women extolled the heavenly thusiasm. Instead of dealing with the 
lities of a detergent called HOBO o1 ews of the day and the ZOSSIp of the 
such word HOBO was the answel! own they pt blished news and reviews 
housewife’s prayer. HOBO was the ind comment of permanent value. Quite 
to a new life and a new heaven rightl Kemsley advertised extensively 
| looked at my guests. Two of them ind because people like a success story 
practically asleep. A third was read he Sunday Times gave space each week 
copy of Maclean's which had a! to tell of its rising circulation. It 1s now 
that day. My daughter was writing g sale of one million, and be 
tter to a naval officer of its high-income type olf reader 
ne of the curses of modern civiliza the rate for advertisements is very stiff 
the destruction of individualisn Therefore as both a writer and a read 
ler the overpowering influence ol | rejoice in the troubles that are con 
publicity we tend to dress alike onting television. I am aware of its 
k alike and read alike. The art of s as well as its companionship but 
versation has been superseded by hey do not blind me to the basic fact 
dardized talk Self-expression — has hat television requires nothing more 
n crushed by mass suggestion. In fact om its vast audience than an infinite 
process has gone so far that the am 1cquiescence toward a medium that by 
on of most people is to be ind very character must accept mediocrity 
ushable from others of their own is a substitute for excellence 
Long live the written word! And long 
The newspapers play their part by re live the actual spoken word in its purity 
ling that Mrs. Rosedale gave a dé its sound and its power. Now I shall 
htful cocktail party at her charming take from my shelves a remarkable book 
ne The guests were much the same on the Vichy government of defeated 
ople who were at the cocktail party France and read it in the garden while 
hich Mrs Belvedere threw the day the leaves of the giant pear tree drofy 
fore. They dressed in the fashion which tears in memory of a summer that never 
ans that not only do they talk alike ‘ * 
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CANADA'S FINEST 


THAT "JUST RIGHT” LOOK 
FOR YOUR BATHROOM 


Make sure the charm and appeal of your home 
extends to every room! And now — Olsonite’s 
new No. 40 Seats let you add new beauty to the 
bathroom, give it that “exactly right” look. 


You'll like Olsonite’s easy-to-clean 

design, too. Made of one material, one color, 

all the way through, there is no exposed metal 
to rust and become unsightly. The Olsonite 

No. 40 is not concave, not hollow, has no paint or 
sheet covering to chip and peel. 


Do your bathroom a favor! Stop at your Master 
Plumber's the next time you shop. He'll show you the 
Olsonite No. 40 coler range of more than 

35 decorator selected, plain or pearlescent colors. 
3ut, be sure you get the quality of the Olsonite 

No. 40. Ask for it by number. 


SEATS 


Vee 


Sold Only by Master Plumbers 





Made in Canada 


CANADIAN BATTERY & BONALITE CO., LTD. 
c-5 Windsor, Ontario 
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Mailbag 


Continued from page 4 


Weekend in Montreal 
i“ They like the police 


In his Weekend in Montreal (Aug 


Morley Callaghan suggests we're all pub 
rawler It not so. Come to Montreal 
ind I will show you around 


—_,.. 


edav: 72 ny 
Saturday U a.m 
church 


Mass at our parish 





: Breakfast at home. We drove 
into Montreal along the old LaSalle 


Road, seeing the Lachine Rapids. Going 
east along the harbor, Montreal has miles 
of wharves and ships from the Seven 


Seas. We turned north to the Botanical 
Gardens to walk through the beautifully 
kept greenhouse Now we 
Hotdogs and 
each in the restaurant looking onto the 
garden Then for 1Sc each we had 

15-minute ride 
through the 


were ready 


to eal coffee cost us 30c 


on the gasoline train 


gardens. Uptown we had 


dinner 
Morley Callaghan chose 


is in French. The food is good with 
roast-beef dinners at $1.50 each We 
had tickets for the Modern Mexican 


Ballet Montreal 
Gaiety mentioned in your article) 
the best seats cost $1 

Sunday: 9.30 a.m. Mass 
friends for 


out. Driving into Montreal around the 


back of the Mountain, we came to 
well-known restaurant where they 


e 
their usual $5 dinner Sunday for $2 


not far from the expensive places 
Here the menu 


Festival at the Old 
Here 


Stopped into 
coffee. We decided to eat 


serve 





9 


GREAT 


WHISKIES 





Private * 











Years ago Adams distilled 29 
great whiskies, each with its 
own distinctive characteristics, 
and then aged them in special 
oak casks. Now, Adams has 


“married” these 29 rare whiskies to create the 
superb flavour of Adams Private Stock. This 
custom blend is presented in its crystal decanter 
at a popular price. 





Private Stock 


~ CANADIAN RYE WHISKY 


tock. 


Adams CUSTOM BLENDED CANADIAN RYE WHISKY 
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Monday: My husband had a few chores 
Then off to Lafontaine Park Zoo. For 
1Sc we had a wonderful time. Then 
across the Jacques Cartier for a view of 
the harbor ang the folks trying to get to 
Ste. Héléne’s Island. Here the city oper 
ates the Ste. Héléne de Champlain Res 
taurant in a stone manor. Good food, 
good service, good music, and the St 
Lawrence Seaway thrown in; dinner 
$2.50 each. For $7.50 each we had a 
busy, interesting weekend 

You owe Montreal an apology 
MRS. JOHN E. SMITH, LACHINE, QUE. 


Editors next on “hate” list? 


On the Aug. 16 cover is the title “Bach 
elor Girls: The Class Canadians Hate.” 
On the Aug. 30 cover is the title “Why 
Do We Hate the Police?” I trust that 
your next issue will say: “Magazine pub 
lishers, editors, writers: The class Cana 
dians hate." —JAMES C. MULVEY, VANCOl 
VER. 


“ I object to the generalization, Bach 
elor Girls: The Class Canadians Hate 
No housewife could get away with this; 
experts would ram a psychologist’s slide 
rule down her throat and call her 
“peasant.”—-MRS. F. LETT, SASKATOON. 


“ We do hate the police. It is obvious 
that the majority of the police are not 
with people. Sir John 
Field said in London, upon the forma 


trained to deal 


tion of the Metropolitan Police: The 
primary object of an efficient police is 
the prevention of crime.” If a police 


officer is only capable of arriving after 
the crime and trying to pin it onto 


someone, is he worthy of our co-opera 


tion? 
There appears to be no effort to 
select proper candidates The only re 


quirements are 
elementary 


height, weight, and an 
knowledge of spelling A 
policeman should be intelligent, alert and 
understanding. The time has passed when 
a rifle kept a rougt 
justice among uneducated people.—n. ¢ 
SUMMERS, CALGARY, ALTA 


a scarlet coat and 


“ Edmonton newspaper ads announced 
that Maclean’s Why Ed 
montonians Hate the When the 


Edmonton 


would discuss 
Police 
I read the article 
received a total of five lines 


issue Came 
“In Edmon 
ton, motorists expressed their distaste of 
police posting signs for 
the benefit of approaching drivers which 
read, ‘Caution 
told that 
radar; but assuming there were a germ of 
truth 


radar 


traps by 


ahead.” I am 
Edmonton police do not use 


¢ Ops 


this is one feeble attempt to sup 
port the proposition that Edmontonians 
hate the police 

Citizens of Edmonton know their po 
lice force is doing a good job. The 
morale is not helped by a most harsh 
unfair and untrue statement.—WILBER F 
BOWKER, EDMONTON, 


Re friendly bankers 


Bravos, hurrahs, and bouquets for Hugh 
Garner (1 Want to be Friends with 
Banker, Sept. 13) 


lable is true 


Friendly Every syl 
But would you tell Garnet 
there is a happy medium between the 
Scrooge at the bank and the Shylock at 
the loan company. It is the modest, un 
institu 


Union 


assuming and often 


tion known as the 


lifesaving 
Credit 
K. RENNIE, CALGARY. 


“ Those wishing to loan him $200 of 
their own money will please join the 
line at the right. Don't crowd, please! 
L. J. ADAM, WINNIPEG. ¥& 
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Through the 30 windows look. — * 





For the sake of argument 


Continued from page 10 Martest | Pp 
€ 
bud ‘ngineer. It doesn’t matter to | 
his { and foolish parents that Junior ] | a e 
is a ce in every subject on the high 














schoo! curriculum, or that his aptitude 

would make him a passable mechanic or rc 
arch tural draftsman; Junior has got — TH + 
to become an engineer or an architect a 

So Junior enters college—after four false — — 
starts at his matriculation—atd spends | 

a wandering around the campus —— 
wearing a leather windbreaker and cor aa 


duroy pants, and trying to look like the 
man who planned the St. Lawrence Sea 
way. He flunks his course at the end 


of his freshman year, and gets a job 





apprentice tool-and-die maker, a 





move he should have been allowed ce) 
make three years before 
Sistie has always shown liking and 


aptitude for millinery, but that occupa 









































tion is too prosaic for her mother, who Sak abating 
t be : ' > } r +r + -—-- 7 
nas uSI ecome a prominent women s _—————— eae _—— 
club convener Sistie is persuaded to ee ee a iy 
| ee 
go on to university and take an arts id eae aks 
1 ! | 
course. Neither one quite knows what ttt _______] 
an arts course is, but it sounds important et ae J 
and can be used for what the women’s r Oh er apeecesgalioess Roe ‘ 
SS Fe | ES ae 
pages call “a conversation piece Sistie [SS : — ——— = 
= — ———— ¢ — Po see 
enrolls in university, gets herself into a ee = ‘ JL 
sorority, buys two baggy sweaters and ; iembe ‘gummi % Mase eee a we © 3 wee | GAA f arowaa— chine 
ore y VS twe £2 weaters an | CE Ey) Gee. Vee j at rate Se eee: 
pair of saddle shoes, and lets the higher a — < ——3 
education mill take over from there —— 
Al year of trying to look as dowdy 
possible, of eating fudge sundies in ~ 
mpus tuckshop, and of embracing ——— 
¢ crackpot idea from Zen Buddhisn 
xenophobia toward her uneducated 


ts, she fails to pass her freshma 


decides that marriage is what she 
eally wanted all along, so she mat 
professional student with an MA 


husband is working for his PhD ir 




















to apply for a Guggenheim fellow 


to pave the way for a Canada 


Council grant which will enable hin to | they chose the finest aluminum storm-screens... . ALSCO 


two years studying sea-slugs. Of 





course, her marriage soon dies of mal They've solved the great aluminum window For a study of aluminum windows, send 10¢ to 
tion, so she borrows a couple of ‘mystery!’’ It took time and thought to cut Dept. M, Alsco, 191 Ashtonbee Road, Scarborough, 
and dollars from her father and through the hodge-podge of claims and counter Ontario, for a copy of “Storm Window PHOTO 
a hat shoppe, with a set of damash claims—of prices and gimmicks. But they did it! Magazine.” 
ed furniture and a decoy hat it Alsco aluminum windows—made by the world’s , : : . 
, , ; ee = Don’t wrestle with wooden storms again this 
ndow. At last Sistie has found he largest manufacturer of aluminum storm-screen . , “TY bi : : un 
ae i fall. Have ALSCO combination storm-screen 
vocation, and everyone is happy windows, doors and awnings—offered all they ; ; t 
line he ; : sil ; ; windows installed now . . . and solve your window 
‘ing her mother who never forgets needed .. . and more. Alsco’s experience and repu- all Sera = ie Rs: anal ae 
ntion that her dauchter went to : ( ie problem for fall, winter, spring and summer . 
a ae 2 tation .. . with over 11,000,000 home installations, 


sity 7 ; heer permanently. On budget terms, too! 
is your insurance of complete satisfaction. Alsco 
1ioOng my friends are two men with 





products are 100°7;, Canadian-made from Canadian See the yellow pages of your telephone directory for 
legrees. One is a novelist and the materials including famous Alcan aluminum. your Alsco dealer. 
a newspaper literary edito! An 

man I know, who graduated from DOUBLE INTERLOCKING AIRFRAME SCREEN 
chool, is perfectly content as a — ae MEETING RAILS between FRAMES with box-beam 
cook. I know several stenograp! meas wer the upper and lower construction are up to 
ith BA degrees, an editorial writ f sashes keep out winter three times as strong 
is a Bachelor of Science i oat A * } drafts and save you as ordinary frames 
keeper who is a Doctor of Di J Se fuel. GEON vinyl plas- prevents bulging or 
! also know two Doctors of Philo —aaet a SL tic weather-stripping sagging. Frame inter 
vho are beer-parlor bums, and (ene aimee = SERRA f ind glazing channels locks at edges to seal 
te of Massachusetts Institute ol are weather-tight. out insects 





ology who works as a bus drive! 


pect that they were all pushed 
gh university by doting but daffy 
ts, or else holed up in college to 
r the depression years 

e are few doctors or lawyers to 
ho have not had a college educa 


though there used to be), but there SM58-3 PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED 
iders in nearly every other sphere 


Riakas aitce ame dian ensaty te Gillet 36 plants in Canada, U.S.A., and Europe 
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& Maclean’s Flashback 
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UMBIA’S CENTENNIAL YEAR 


turned bat 


In the next issue 





SAVE ON YOUR 
INCOME TAX 


while you save 
or retirement 


Canadian Government Annuity premiums may now 


he 
certain lin 


This 





SAMPLE TAX SAVINGS 


means 


Lits. 


th 


employed persons 


at any including 


taxpayer 


contributing to registered pension plans. 


deducted from income for tax purposes, within 


self 


is now allowed the tax advan 


tage which wasformerly available only to employees 
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Contribution Tax Saving 


to Savings Plan* 
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postage free. 
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¢ a semester and a fraternity 
At the present time there is a great need 
I ylieg engineering graduat but 
tI fori ill percentage of oO 
oO force What needed 
C ‘ 1 industry ning ins 
‘ } 0 Oo e vechanically 
g en on the technical 
9 " ho car 1 in the 
1k ido 
So ( leg 1 Car 
cn t I 
Dp Nelson I i 
' p 7 . ( 
t Fo H 1 p ( 
char Tt only people who 
h of degree worship are col 
t nembers, who eye the letter 
ne with the same intensity as pro- 
fessional war veterans beerily sizing up 
h coratior As a matter of 
fact highe p the social Id you 
p 1 or pushed, the less a college 
‘ ita TT} enith of 
pyramid 1s inhabited by moss 
" I eithe boast of their ick of! 
hooling, or brag about being kicked 
out of cx 9 i" lecorat 
tt p< ol pa 
Those ve that ( 
Oo h i Oo p h Ca 
lian Clut in ( lillac n oO 
I the hinking mechanis reeds an 
oil change. Whatev t is that most ty 
coons ive, it isn’t a um laude degree 
(ror oO ne | college, and the only 
time no yf them wore mortarboard 
was when Ulcer U honored them witt 
baccalaureate for filling the chinks in 
the annua let t th folded dollar i] 
Many of the skilled trades offer a fatter 
[ nvelope to the craftsman than do 
some of tn jobs offered to the college 
graduat And a fa sales pitch often 
ffers a bigger lice of the economic 
pie than book-learning and bookkeeping 
ym 1. And how much education do 
ou need to peddle pills on T'V com 
mercial? 


However, the leisurely study of psy 








chology, theology, philosophy and allied 
byects helps to keep our outh out 
of pool hall and gives them a f ing 
ntellectual superiority that stays witl 
ntil they're old enough to vote. At 

! thi knowledge can b parl yed 
into a spot on the fourth plateau of a 
qui how, or until they meet up with 
ig tion on bird-banding or the Bed 
lington terrier. One thing sure, educat 
our youth never hurt anybody but 
professors and parents, and the first are 
paid for it and the second do the paying 
Col e coeducation is a scheme to 

\ female high-school graduate a 
cho of becoming a majorette or a min 


while killing time betw 


Those who f: 


ing e 
maturity and matrimony 
by the 
suburban 


nginee! 


educational wayside hecome 


wives of the young organ 


tion men who are bucking for vice-pre 


dencies, and the ones who graduate t 


to obey their teacher fixations and el 


with lepidopterists or become the 
mates of publishers of banned book 

| have no objections to womer 
tors istronomers, mathematician 
ven dieticians (as long as they rema 
1 institutions), but I draw the line 
a woman dentist venting her spleen « 
the male sex by way of my impac 
molar As far as I’ve been able 
observe most grad ates in househo 
science just slightly better hor 
keepers than Old Meg, and the or 


economies that are practised by the 


sters the household economics majo 
those involving soap products 
-Ibow-grease Physical culture cours 


should be banned by law, for, apart fro 


making wrestlers out of ballet dance 
their only contribution to the social w 
the training of muscle-bound refor 


tory matrons 


We need college-trained men and wo 





n, who will become our teachers, do 
tors, lawyers, engineers, philosophe 
scientists and cultural leaders. but 
we really need all the bored young 
with their suede shoes and savoir vivre 
Our universities were founded to 
advanced education to our intellect 
not to become way stations on 
road of life for the haughty and th 
mentally halt. The biggest mistake 
mad n ol educational system was 
nake social and financial snobbery th 


parental prerequisite to a college educa 


of spread ol 


universities over another square mile ¢ 


tion. Instead having to 


valuable real estate, why not cull o 
would-be collegians before they get 
chance to take up space ? 


If Sistie isn’t very bright, but wan 


to specialize in household science 


off and 


mal 


her buy her a cookbook. ! 


Junior shows an aptitude for 


an hed 


higures 


may me make a better beaut 


pageant judge than a physicist. Just 


a chance to punt 


football at good old Provincial | 








e you didn't get 


doesn 


mean you have to inflict your offsprin 
on the unsuspecting faculty Times 
tough enough for the professors as it 


Instead of worrying how I'm going 


kids 
I'm wondering if I can’t get the 
the bricklayers 


pay my way through universit 


the movies 
them at the top, and I’ve still got twent 
years to go before I can apply for th 


burned-out pension. 


boy int 
union and the girl int 
There’s nothing like starting 



































“Yoo-hoo, Alice — still mad?"’ 
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continued from page 


A TV repairman talks back 





TL. 
h ife screamed ‘He 
vith i switch knife. 
x doilars to it yesterday. He paid 


or something else yesterday 

Or he'll ask, “How long is it going to 
me?” He doesn’t mean how long is 
soldering job going to last. He means 

how long ts the TV set going to last 

I got a call from a man one day asking 
me if I could hurry to his place to get his 
et working for the football game. I was 
busy, but I went up to help him. I like 
football games myself. I found that the 
horizontal control was off. He’d been fid 
fling with it. | charged him $5.75 for the 
service call. That price has been carefully 
worked out by the Radio Electronic Tech- 
nicians Association, and it’s the mim 
mum I have to get for a call if I'm going 
to stay in business and stay honest 

He glared at me and said, “Do you 
guarantee your work? 

I said, “I guarantee that if you don't 
play with that control again it will stay 
where it is 

You're nothing but a bunch of rac- 


Modiste Mood 


Oh, styles may come and styles may go 
But when designers start to show 
The modes we saw decades ago, 


Let styles still come but, stylists, go! 


Dick Hayman 


keteers,” he said, parting with the money 
Nobody wants to pay for a service cail 
A while ago I got a call from my doctor, 
who is also a good friend of mine. He 
thinks I'm a crook, but he overlooks it. I 
changed a tube for him and charged him 
$5.75, plus the part. You'd think Id 
stuck a hypodermic in him 

What's this $5.75? For putting in a 
tube?” He gave me a knowing look, from 
my tool caddie to my fallen arches 
Where do you hide all your money 
Reale? 

A week later I went to him with some 
water in my ear. I waited half an hour 
to see him. Then he peered in my ear. | 
don’t know what he saw in there but he 
gave me a prescription that cost me $6.75 
ind charged me $5 and waved in his next 
patient, a little old lady with her arm in 
1 sling. He didn’t even have to leave his 
office. I asked him if he guaranteed my 
other ear. He didn’t laugh. He said, sg 
spent seven years learning what to look 
for in that eat 

I spent ten years learning what to look 
for in his TV. I used to clean chassis in 
a repair shop after school for nothing just 
to find out how a TV worked, and I cut 
wood at two bits a cord to buy text 
books on radio. But nobody wants to pay 
me for what 1 know. If I replace an 
leven-cent part, the customer figures | 
should charge something in the neigh- 


borhood of eleven cents. When I give 





him a bill just covering the cost of the 
gasoline I used coming up to see him, he 
gives a yelp that drowns out the gunfire 
oming from the TV I just got working 
You were only here five minutes.” 
If I spend five minutes fixing a set, I 
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er mail 


hit me!’ Her son came 


| called the _ police’”’ 


spend another fifty-five minutes explain- 
ing why it only took me five minutes 
And I don’t convince anybody. I can’t 
even convince the customer that I don't 
get paid according to the weight of the 
part. A customer will hold a resistor 
the size of a pea in his hand and say, 
“You mean that thing cost twenty-five 
cents?” 

Sometimes | don’t altogether blame the 
customer. The cost of parts, piece by 
piece, is two and a half times the selling 
price of the set, not counting the picture 
tube. But I can’t help it. Everybody made 
something on the part before I got it. 
and it was all included in the price I paid 
I've got to get a mark-up myself or go 
broke. If I carried all the parts I need 
in stock, I'd need a warehouse. The parts 
department in a factory averages a floor 
area of five thousand square feet. So I’ve 
got to drive my truck to the factory for 
parts, pay for them, store them and lug 
them around with me 

But people want me to give them their 
parts wholesale and when I won't do it, 
they get sore at me. And they’re already 
mad because their sets didn’t last them 
into retirement 

“There can’t be anything wrong with 
it,” they say. “I’ve only had it five yea;s.” 

One time when I presented my bill 
to a man in west Toronto, he looked at 
it, then at his wife, who was standing 
beside him, tossed the bill down and 
said, “Get the factory to pay for it 

“Look, I don’t work for the factory,” 
I told him. “I work for myself, and I like 
to eat. I can’t do this work for nothing.” 

“I'm not going to pay for it,” he said 

I said, “Well, T'll have to take the set 
back.” 

His wife said, “You just try taking it 
out of here and see what happens 

“Okay,” I said, reaching into my metal 
kit for a tool, “I'm going to have to 
take out the parts I put in.” 

The guy closed the metal lid on my 
hand. I let out a yell and yanked my 
hand out so fast it kept going back over 
my shoulder and clipped his wife. She 
screamed, “He hit me!” and her son 
came in from the kitchen with an open 
switch knife. But with all the commotion 
he wasn’t sure who to stab and while he 
was making up his mind, I got to the 
phone and called the cops. When they 
arrived, the woman started sobbing “I've 
been a good girl. I've never done any 
thing wrong The cops couldn't have 
cared less about who'd been a good girl, 
but they wouldn't let anybody touch the 
set, including me. I never did get paid 

Not that many people threaten to beat 
me up. They just wait till I'm finished 
then tell me to send the bill to the manu 
facturer..They got a lemon right from 
the start, they say. “My neighbor has one 
just like it and he’s never had any 
trouble.” 

People talk to TV technicians as if 
they were their doctors, but they won't 
tell their neighbors their TV troubles. So 
every TV owner on the street thinks he’s 
the only one who got stuck. And he 
wants service right away. If a person calls 
to have a refrigerator repaired and the 
serviceman says, “I'll be up in two days,” 
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GAIETY, BONHOMIE, CAMARADERIE 


When joy reigns, reasonably confined, cocktails are probably in the 
offing. Or on trays. Or in eager hands 

Some of the merriest cocktails, you will find on close inv estigation, have 
been made with Bright's Sweet Vermouth (Manhattans) or Bright’s Dry 
Vermouth (Martinis and Gibsons). There’s no need to get involved in long 
speculation. The answer is crystal-clear. Bright's Vermouths are carefully 
blended and carefully aged wines made with 12 rare and expensive herbs 
imported from four continents 

A pamphlet describing how Bright’s Vermouths are made, including 
names of the herbs noted, is available on request from Bright's at Lachine 
Que. But if you’re the impatient sort, try some of Bright’s fine Vermouth 


soon, shortly, or better still—immediately, 
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Too often it’s for the wrong reasons 


And it uy to you to make them th 
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it’s accepted. If I say I can’t get up till 
after supper, the TV owner says, “What 
am I supposed to do with the kids? 
They're driving me crazy. They want to 
watch Captain Atom 

Kids get blamed for everything. One 
man I know with four kids held out until 
1954 before he got a TV. He wouldn't 


one. It would ruin the kids’ eyes, 





said, and his wife wouldn't get het 

A beauty 
Three months later it went out of whack 
He phoned me 


work done. Finally he got one 


irst thing in the morning 
from his office 

I don’t care what it costs he said 
I've got to have it. My kids are driving 
my wife and me crazy. We've got to shut 
them up 

When I went to his home, the maid 
let me in. There was no one around and 
1 asked about it. The maid said the kids 
were al Camp They'd been there for a 


ek. I asked for the 


woman of the 


house. She was at camp with the kids 


It dawned on me that the husband had 


been leading a secret life with his TV 


When he thought he might have to k 


the habit he went to pieces and sta ted 





prograr promoting i produce 
et tn cant do without it. One woman 
made m Sit through ti las eleven 
nut of a program si watchir 
before shed let me touch th et. Sh 
called ’ n be e ti picture was 
getting shallower and it was onl ipout 
ght inches high when I got there. I sat 
I worrying about all the phone calls 
on nto my shop from people who 
said they had gas in their picture tubes 
ilthough their neighbor worked fine, 
hile | watched Love of Life, the tea 
nearly rolling down m eek ind th 
picture narrowing down until nurses 
and doctors looked as if they could walk 
right under the beds 
It's probably onl { he woman 
rid vn ne loctor lis ppea ed 
If | O manage to get a set out o i 


re \ 
bod tne round to watch The kid 

il n their p On me I got out to 
I truck 1d heard a it meowing and 

covered that the kids had put their 
Kitten immsice m tool kit 

If the woman of the house lets me in 
points to the t ind disappe irs into 
the kitchen, I know somebody has been 


monkeying around with the TV. Nobody 


ver admits it. They just disappear so 
I yn't have to look me in the eye 
i rviced a set one time for a woman 


ho called back in a week and said the 


picture was Out of focu I looked at the 
t and re ed right away that someon 
had been fiddling with an adjustment that 
you need an eighteen-inch screwdriver 
to get at. I'd set it the week before 

Has anybody touched the ot 

ked 

The wo 1 stopped on the way to 
the kitcher Touched it? she said 
Why would anybody touch it? It’s just 
the w ou left 

I yed he little boy, who looked as 
r ne night have touched it Not ill 
people are lying when they they 
lidn't touch the set. Ill fix a set and 
when I leave. the woman goes to the 
phor to order some _ groceries and 
Junior nips in and pretends he’s the 
TV mar Ithough I don't know why 
He turns all the controls back to where 
they were when the set wasn't working 

I thought maybe this kid had Maybe 
t 1« itt! 1 , 

He hasn't been near it,” the woman 
aid. “It just wasn’t fixed properly.” 
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I got busy. The kid came up close 

“Hello, son,” I said, without looking 
up. “What were you doing to the TV 
after I left last week? Did you take 
screwdriver to it?” 

“I didn’t touch it,” 

“Who did?” 

“Daddy,” he said. “He fixed it.” 

He fixed it all right. When I got th 
back off I saw about the oddest thing 


he said. 


I've ever seen from that side of a T\ 
A kitchen fork was stuck against th 
magnet at the end of the picture tube 
Daddy must have just panicked when the 
fork disappeared and screwed the bach 
on again 


The chances are there was nothing 





wrong with it in the first place. People 
worry about the least little thing. Some 
times I know there’s nothing wrong with 
a set, but the owner looks so unhappy 
I get him sitting in front of it with his 


arms folded, put my hand inside tt 


set as if I'm doing something, look him 
in the eye over the top of the TV, and 
tell him to let me know when it’s just 
right He starts Nope, back just 

little That’s almost got it. Hold it 
Hold it! Now the other way a bit 
That's ood! Lock het That's the way 
it was before you fixed it the last time 

Noth 


nappy 





d but everybo 


The slippery salesman 


People with new sets phone ne 
all hours to tell me there are twelve sta 
tions marked on their dials, but they ve 
only been getting five, and I can't con 
vince them that that’s all they're suppos 
ed to get. I got a bad case of pleurisy 
once making a winter call to find that 
the only trouble with a set was that 
the station the customer wanted wasn't 
on the air. Another time I got a call 
midnight from a man who'd just com 


home from the Royal York Hotel. H 


c 


me out because I hadn't fixed 
his set that afternoon I had, but | 


went up again 


inyway. I found that 
after Vd left that 
had unplugged the se 


around so much hes got inferiority 


afternoon, the mak 
repairman has been kicked 


feelings In a lot of dealer servic 


shops, he’s still working in a room f 


XC 
up behind the furnace. Out in front 

an air-conditioned showroom the size 
of a roller rink where the salesn 


customers, every time their sets break 


down, that they must have got bun 
repairmen Manufacturers 
“trouble-free TY 


it gives trouble it’s because the techni 


advertise 
which means that if 


clan is a clown with a screwdriver but 
not a clue where to put it. Incidentally 


the manutacturers Own engineers cant 





vays fix the sets they design. Diagnos 


ing and correcting TV trouble is a spe 
cial job that requires special training 
plus plenty of experience. Yet the labor 
laws of the federal government and most 
provincial governments, which recognize 


and set standards for most other tr 





crafts and professions, don’t even men 
tion radio or TV technicians 

If the customer phones the manufac 
turer and describes what his set is d 
ie manufacturer says he never heard 
of it Oh, maybe the odd one has done 
it, when somebody got a repairman who 
didn't Know his amplifier from a loose 
connection. Yet out of 171 service calls 
my shop made to one dealer’s custom 
ers (On contract to the dealer), 111 of the 
sets had to be brought to our shops fo 
repairs within forty-eight hours after 
installation. We were losing so much 
money on the contract we complained 
to the dealer. He called in the manufac 


turer's salesman, who said it was because 
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of inefficient service by the repairman. 

One bright side is the growing fad for 
do-it-yourself TV repairs. Every time 
the customer does it himself our stock 
goes up. I’ve got a set in the shop right 
now that a home mechanic fixed by 
putting a 15-amp fuse where a 1'2-amp 
fuse was supposed to go. He burned a 
hole in the side of his set, then the whole 
thing caught fire. It’s going to cost him 
$240 to get it repaired and he’s trying 
to collect from his fire-insurance com- 


pany. He's mad at me because I won’ 


authorize it 

One time neighbor called me in to 
see if I'd give him a hand to put his 
et together He'd got it apart but he 


couldn't emember how things went 


back. Everything was lying around the 


living-room floor. He’d completely strip 
ped the chassis There wasn't a wire 
connected. It took me four days to put 
it together 

Drugstores now sell TV tubes along 


with tubes of Royal Jelly and they have 
machines to test the customer's old tubes. 
A graduate pharmacist looks to see if 
they light up. The customer takes home 
a handful of tubes, gets out a book he 
bought at Coles Book Store on Be Your 
Own TV Man, and goes to work. Ill 
say one thing for these books. They're 
well written. The customer can't under- 
stand them, but they’re well written 
But there’s one do-it-yourself techni- 
cian who comes into my shop who al- 
ways gives me a lift. She’s a good 
She'll buy fifty resistors 
and go heme and try them all. A little 
later she brings the set in, 


looking woman 


carrying it 
herself, and asks us if she can use our 
bench. We tell her to make herself at 
home. She does a pretty good job. She 
can solder like an expert, although some 
times she solders the wrong things to- 
gether. But she’s having a ball. And 
when her set doesn’t work she never 
blames the TV repairman. »* 
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Sir Sam’s 


shield-shovel scandal 


The over-all record of Sir Sam 
Hughes as minister of militia and 
defense during the opening years 
of World War I will never be free 
from controversy Undoubtedly 
he sincerely wanted the best equip- 
ment for the troops, but his views 
and those of military experts often 
clashed. There was, for instance, 
the time when he ordered that the 
First Contingent be equipped with 
a combination shield-shovel, pat 
ented in the name of a private sec 
retary, Miss Ena MacAdam 
[wenty-five thousand were or 
dered from a firm in Philadelphia, 
for $1 


35 each. This gadget weigh 


ed all of five and a quarter 
pounds; the blade measured 82 
inches by 934, with a small loop- 


hole in one upper corner The 


stunted four-inch handle was one 
piece with the blade. Theoretic 
' 


ally, an infantryman lying in the 


open could use it as a shield, fir 
ing through the loophole; at other 
times it could be used to dig tn 

And then it was tested It 
flunked The gadget’s 3/16-inch 
thickness was not enough to stop 
a rifle bullet fired as far away as 
three hundred yards. The handle 
was too short to permit a man to 
dig properly with it; even the ad 
dition of a folding handle didn't 
help. So, in spite of Hughes’ pro 
tests, the divisional commander 
shelved the shield-shovel and re 
placed it with a shovel of more 
prosaic—and useful—design used 
by the British Army 

[k2 last chapter in the strange 
experiment carne in May 1917: Su 
Sam's finally 
pitched out, fetching only four 


curiosities were 


teen hundred dollars as fifty tons 
of scrap metal.—J. MACKAY HITS 
MAN AND MAJOR C, C. J. BOND 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents 


out of Canada’s colorful past Maclean’s will pay $50. Indicate source 
material and mail to Canadianecdotes, Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 
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Our 





pays 


...2-WAY protection for ONE low premium 


IF YOU LIVE, a Dominion Security policy will pay cash or a 
monthly income to help you ENJOY your retirement. 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE RETIREMENT AGE the same policy 
will provide cash or income to help your family through the 
difficult days that follow. 


Dominion Security is a low premium plan with high benefits, 
which is why so many families use it for Two-Way Security. 


The Dominion Life representative is a good man to talk to... 
Why not see him now? He will tell you what Dominion Security 
will cost, and show you the advantages of the plan, 


Since [889 
HEAD OFFICE:WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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| The Dominion Life Assurance Company, DS-26m 
Dept. 26M. Waterloo, Ontario. . 
Please send particulars about the Dominion Security Plan. My Age is.....+. — j 
| Name....ccccccccccccccccnccccccvccccceseccccescccescosecccccccccocescocs § =| 
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3 | "e : 
another color? yea rade 


The jolly rains came 


Two Nova Scotia couples recently spent ing pulled up for a stop sign, now sat 


an evening swapping summer-vacation — transfixed in horror at what he had done 
experiences. One pair had taken a trip Silently the woman extended the rake 
with their small son, camping right in handle over the fence. Wordlessly the 
their station wagon, and on them it offender got out of his car, retrieved his 
had rained steadily for three days. By carton, and drove off with the reddest 


the end of the third day and the third face in Calgary 


There’s a great difference night of siting, Kneeling and Wing in oe 


every conceivable position but always I lept led 
' ate one evening the telephone jangiec 
unable to stand up, they were exhausted . ° : E . ‘ 


in Vermouths, too! “We sat as far apart as possible in that cele CBC newsroom Pte gio 


wagon. hating each other wait <tike and a woman caller for a 
y ; father complete weather report for tne night 
; eos and early-morning period. She was so 
In vermouths, the mark of the thoroughbred is the Now that's not true, dear,” chided aes ! enge re tet * ie Pe 
pu . nas ‘ 4 his wife You remember how we en- concerned tO get al — ew oe . 
Martini label — signifying subtleties of flavor and news editor who answered was moved 
f 13 : h } , h i to ask why she wanted to know Oh 
arom: eel . ASA 
aroma found in no other vermouths in the world. g Elmer is going to sleep out in the yard 


all night,” explained the caller. Sudden 


Imported from Italy in the 35-oz bottle 


ly enlightened the CBC man declared he 
thought it was a great thing for kids to 
learn about camping that way At this 
the woman became indignant: “Young 
man, I'm not married—Elmer is my cat!’ 
* * * 

4 Canadian family who spent Thanks 

giving weekend in Toledo, Ohio, sent 


their young son into a store for some 





thing and a friendly clerk asked him 





why he wasn’t at school on.a Monday 
The lad explained where he was from 
and that this was the Canadian Thanks 
joyed it. We thought it was a lot of — giving. “Well, isn’t that nice,” said the 
fun and laughed the whole time.’ 


All right,” admitted her husband. “We 


clerk “And when do you celebrate 


Christmas? 





it there ind laughed and laughed, * * * 
hating each other the whole time Late harvest report: A Toronto coupk 
* * * who moved to the farthest suburbs last 
Deciding that the motor in his °57 spring and sowed twenty-five pounds of 
model car was a dead loss a fellow in 
Marguerite, B.C., had a garage in nearby a a ) THESE Geacs Fg 
Williams Lake install a new one. When . pp Lot . 
: Ch a -_ 
he arrived to pick up the car the mech : DEAR 7 AX 
anic was just about to try it out, but . ~SS\ j 
the motor wouldn't start After the bat GF 
tery was about worn down the car was Ry , , es 
towed around the block, then back into _ peer es 
the garage for a careful check of the ~~ lias iia 
gasoline and ignition system. Finally the mixed grass seed found the mixture was 
FOR DRIER MARTINIS USE mechanic removed the block head and headier than they suspected. The grass 
¥ discovered what was wrong with the new came up fine, with no weeds, but they 
motor. No pistons were kept busy digging up a bumper 
* ‘ * crop of turnips 
It takes nine blocks for the average . * ' 
MA | | N motorist to finish a milk shake, observes \ young man asked permission to bo! 
\ 1 Calgary woman who lives nine blocks row a reference book for an hour or so 
from a dairy drive-in and finds her from the library in Kirkland Lake, Ont 
lawn constantly littered with ejected con and was told that a small deposit would 
tainers. Out raking autumn leaves she be required since he was not a library 


stooped to pluck a weed and was momen member I just want to read it whil 
EX | RA DR Y VERMOU 7 H tarily hidden by her fenc« Hearing I'm having lunch in the restaurant 


1 across 


plop she looked up to discover that the street,” explained the book borrower 
newly tossed carton had landed plunk Supposing you hold these—” and he 
not quite so bitter i on her rake handle. The carton tosser tossed the librarian the keys to the long 
drier. vou'll alwavs use was a most respectable-looking gentle shiny Cadillac she could see parked out 
, man in a most conservative car who, hav front 
“xtra Dry” vermouth 
rO $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
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Join the fun... 
join the Molson CROWN CLUB Do’ 


These people have one thing in common .. . happiness! 
That’s the good thing about the Molson CROWN Club... 
even an off-tune banjo and a rusty banjo player add to the good fun. 


ties There’s always Molson’s CROWN! Then pretty soon some woman’s 
cl 
the 
hi 





touch will have the food on and it’s a good world. Want to join the fun? 


Join Canada’s fastest growing club... all you need is 


lest 


a case of wonderful CROWN Lager Beer from Molson’s - 
ap Independent Brewers Since 1786. 
Ie 
gt P.S.—Molson’s has other fine 
s( brews for other moods— 


Export Ale, and sparkling Golden Ale. 
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DRIVE 
YOUR BUFFET 
TO 


THE GAME! 


1 want everything to be in good taste. e and such. It wouldn’t be football... it 


You're giving a Football Party... and At the stadium, you stop to buy team ribbons 


yu pack a delicious buffet wouldn’t be fun... without the wearing of the 


nN plenty of Coke) and y re off! ‘“‘eolors’’—or the refreshing lift of Coca-Cola. 





IGN OF GOOD TASTE 


a-Cola Ltd.—the world’s best-loved sparkling drink. 


THAOE MARK Orc 





poet 





